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AN ESSAY ON TEMPERANCE. 
By Peter A. Browne, Esa. 


Tue great Creator has placed man upon this globe, which, for a 
limited time, is destined to be his dwellingplace; and he has bounti- 
fully surrounded him with numerous objects and beings that every mo- 
ment invite him to study, and awaken his attention and reflection. 

If he looks around upon the vegetable kingdom, he is surprised to 
find the infinite number of shrubs, plants and trees, that everywhere 
spring up; and he is astonished at the neverending variety of their 
forms and the wonderful economy of their existence. Some are en- 
tirely concealed in the bosom of the earth, forming shapeless masses, 
ealled roots; others have trunks, rising above the ground; then 
branches; some covered with leaves; and others, still, are adorned 
with flowers; these last often vieing with each other in the beauty of 
their forms, the perfection of their perfumes, and the splendour of their 
colours. But amidst this infinite variety, he discovers that the whole 
are governed by a few fixed but simple laws; conforming to which, 
their species have continued to exist for unnumbered ages; and conti- 
nuing to conform to which fixed and simple laws, they will probably 
endure, without deterioration, until time shall be no more! 

Rising in his thoughts, as in the scale of beings, he next takes a 
survey of animal life subordinate to man. Here he finds genera and 
genera and species upon species, almost without end, passing in rapid 
review before him. ‘The form and structure of these are modified ac- 
cording to the element in which the animal is destined to roam, and 
the course of life nature intended he should pursue. Land animals 
have feet; those who are to traverse the air have wings; and the inha- 
bitants of the ‘‘ vast deep” have organs fitted to navigate the watery 
element. Some few, (forming the connecting links in the great chain 
of existence,) are so constructed as to live and move in two elements. 
Not only so, but those quadrupeds that are appointed to live upon 
herbs are provided with teeth fashioned for cropping and masticating 
this food, and organs fitted for its digestion; while, on the other hand, 
those that are destined to feed upon the flesh of other animals are sup- 
plied with instinct to seek their prey, and either limbs calculated to 
bear them swiftly in its pursuit, or cunning to form and spread nets 
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and toils to entrap the victims. These last have a different set of 
teeth and digestive organs from those that subsist upon herbs. 

The whole of this arrangement evinces not only infinite wisdom, but 
unbounded goodness in the perfect adaptation of every species to the 
ends of their creation. 

Should his thoughts soar above—in the planetary system he may 
contemplate suns innumerable, with each their attendant worlds ;—the 
whole with unerring pace, pursuing their trackless paths, through re- 
gions of undiscovered and infinite space, proclaiming, as they roll, that 
** Order was Heaven’s first law.”’ 

And can we believe that man alone, of all the Almighty’s 
works, is left to the uncertain fate of chance? Cast upon this ex- 
tensive ocean of existence, has he no chart—no compass—nothing 
to preserve him from shipwreck here?—no friendly light or pilot, 
to guide him to a safe haven of hereafter? Is our species, which, 
so far from being deficient in animal functions, is, in this respect, 
a model of perfection, the only child of chaos? Is man, (whom 
his Creator formed after his own image; that is to say, whom he en- 
dowed with a portion of his godlike intelligence,) the only legitimate 
heir of confusion ?—the single predestined victim of blind disorder and 
misrule? It cannot be—it must be an error—the Almighty cannot be 
so partial—God is not unjust! Waiving, therefore, at this time, all 
discussion upon this point, we must take for granted, that the life of 
man, like the existence of all other beings, is subject to a fixed and 
invariable rule; which rule, by enlightening the understanding, and 
directing all our actions to an end worthy of the intelligence of the 
creature and pleasing to his Creator, is capable of forming the order 
and beauty of human life. What is that law? 

Let rational man reflect ever so little upon his own thoughts and ac- 
tions, and he will perceive that everything he does is with a view, 
directly or indirectly, to his own happiness. This is the ultimity of 
all his studies, all his labours, and all his doings. It is with this view 
that he rises betimes in the morning,—that he groans and sweats 
through the midday, and wastes his health and strength over the mid- 
night lamp. This is the polar star that guides him to distant regions,— 
the magnet that attracts him to unknown and inhospitable climes,— 
this thought it is, that enables him to bear, without a murmur, the 
raging heat of the burning tropics and the freezing chills of the icy 
poles. It may, perhaps, be objected, that different persons are guided 
by different motives; but, when the subject comes to be analyzed, 
they will all resolve themselves into the same law, namely, the search 
after happiness. ‘The ambitious soldier who exposes his person in the 
nightly watch—the avaricious miser who steals, at midnight, to count 
again his ofttold hoard,—and the pious Christian who, at the same 
hour, prostrates himself before the altar of the living God, are all, in 
their own estimations, pursuing the road to happiness. 

That this is the case is a first truth, of which we have a constant 
conviction in our own internal sense, more powerful than the demon- 
strations of the most profound mathematicians. It is also confirmed by 
experience. We know such to be the nature of man that he necessa- 
rily loves himself better than all other earthly things; and that he 
seeks his individual advantage with a determined resolution not to be 
diverted from his purpose. 

We unreflectingly desire what we conceive to be for our good, and 
instinctively long after happiness; it is a law of our nature, not only 
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to be sought for in books, but imprinted, at our creation, in indelible 
characters upon our souls. It is the divine will, the being, end and 
aim of our existence; anticipating all our reflections, predominating 
over all other ideas, and forming the primum mobile of all our deter- 
minations; and how grateful should we be to the Author of our exist- 
ence, who, in return for all his goodness, requires of us nothing, but 
that we shall pursue our own real happiness. How can we sufficiently 
adore that kindness, which, in return for all his love and mercies, bids 
us to seek our own permanent felicity. How infinite must be that be- 
nevolence, which, in consideration of our pursuing our real happiness 
here, promises to reward us with eternal happiness hereafter! It is 
one of the most beautiful features of the Christian religion, that it de- 
mands from its votaries the sacrifice of no real, substantial and rational 
pleasure; but that, on the contrary, the life of a true Christian is the 
happiest that this world affords. 

And, indeed, if it be natural to every intelligent and rational being 
to act always with a first view and determinate end; it is no less evi- 
dent that this view or end must be ultimately reduced to himself, and, 
consequently, to his own advantage and happiness. ‘The desire, there- 
fore, of happiness, is as essential to a man, and as inseparable from his 
nature, as reason itself; for reason, (as the very etymology of the 
word implies,) is nothing more than a comparison of two or more 
things together, and an account taken of their agreement or disagree- 
ment. ‘TI'o reason, is to calculate and to state an account derived from 
this examination, after balancing everything, in order to see on which 
side the advantage lies. 

This is the true state of this world and of its inhabitants, as they 
came from the perfect hands of the Almighty Architect and Ruler. 
But, alas! since sin came into the world, so large a proportion of the 
human family, by giving way to vicious propensities and indulging in 
sinful habits, have blunted their natural instincts, have destroyed their 
power of discrimination, and have thus rendered themselves unfit to 
examine or form a correct judgment of what is calculated to ensure to 
them peace, substantial, and rational happiness; the inevitable conse- 
quence of which conduct in them is, that they forsake the straight road 
of religion and virtue, (which is the only sure way to felicity,) and 
wander in the dark and loathsome byeways of sin, until some of them 
degenerate far below the brute creation ! 

Of all the banes to human happiness there is not one that can com- 
pare with intemperance. It is a hyena that counterfeits a soft and 
plaintive voice, the better to decoy its victim into the fatal grasp. It is 
a nauseous disease which weakens not only the body but the mind. It 
is a poison that insinuates itself into every vein and artery and pros- 
trates every animal function. It is a demon that is never satiated till 
it destroys the vanquished, body and soul. It is a foul weed, whose 
leaves are sloth and want, and whose fruits are disease and death. It 
is a liquid fire that feeds its own fury and consumes itself. It is a com- 
pound of sin, passion and disease, a greater destroyer than the sword, 
pestilence or famine! To defend us from such an enemy requires di- 
vine assistance; to turn the shafts of this foul fiend requires an armour 
of brass and a coat of steel. And, yet, when we come to examine this 
subject, we will be surprised to find how little intemperance has to re- 
commend it to a rational being. 

In the eye of the law intemperance is an offence atrocious in a high 
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degree. A drunkard is subject to all the disabilities of a lunatic, with- 
out enjoying any one of the privileges of that unfortunate class of man- 
kind. If one who is of non sane memory kills another, he is not liable 
to punishment. It is true, that he has broken the words of the law, 
but he has committed no infraction of its spirit and meaning, (which is 
its life,) for he has no memory or understanding to know good from 
evil. ‘The intention is the very essence of every offence ; but he is in- 
capable of design, and acts by no fixed purpose ; and inasmuch as this 
ignorance is involuntary on his part, and arises from the visitation of 
Providence, he is entirely excused, however injurious may be the act 
he has committed. But it is not so, nor should it be so, with him 
whose ignorance is voluntary; whose want of understanding, at the 
time, was the consequence of his own conduct, the effect of his own 
folly ; the event of his own immoral and irreligious act: therefore, 
saith the Law, ‘a drunkard who kills a man shall be hanged.” 

Aristotle even went so far as to declare, that an intoxicated person, 
who committed an offence, should be doubly punished; for, according 
to his idea, he had doubly offended: first, by getting drunk, to the 
evil example of others; and, secondly, by committing the crime with 
which he stood charged. 

So, also, according to the laws of England, though an intoxicated 
person is not subject to double punishment, any offence committed by 
him, while in that state, is regarded as aggravated, rather than excused. 
**A drunkard,”’ says Lord Coke, ‘‘ who is voluntarius demon, has no 
privilege thereby, but what hurt or ill soever he doth, his drunkenness 
doth aggravate it.”’ This principle of the common law of England has 
been adopted into our own code. 

In the year 1794, John M’Fall was indicted before the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer of Fayette County, in this State, for murdering 
one John Chadwick. Upon his trial it appeared, that he had dealt the 
fatal blow with a club, while under the influence of intoxication. 
James Ross, Esq., of Pittsburgh, was his counsel. He used the utmost 
exertions of his gigantic mind to reduce the offence to murder in the 
second degree. He argued, that murder in the first degree, according 
to the act of Assembly of Pennsylvania, must be premeditated, and that 
M’Fall having been intoxicated at the time, was incapable of forming 
any previous design. But the learned Judge, Addison, before whom 
the trial took place, though humanely disposed, was compelled to lay 
down the law differently to the Jury. ‘* Drunkenness,” said he, ‘* does 
not incapacitate a man for forming a premeditated design of murder, but 
often suggests this dreadful erime.’”?’ The Jury found the prisoner 
guilty of murder in the first degree, the awful sentence of death was 
pronounced, and he died upon the gallows. 

My friends, my young friends in particular, reflect upon this case. 
Whenever you feel disposed to raise the dangerous chalice to your 
lips, think upon this terrible example. Here was an individual, who, 
in his sober moments, was a man of feeling,—a kind husband, a ten- 
der father, a benevolent friend. But for this sin, he might have lived 
a long and useful life, and have ieft behind him an honourable name. 
Intemperance destroyed him in the prime of youth, and brought him 
to an ignominous end.—Intemperance hurried him, before his appoint- 
ed time, into the presence of his offended God, his hands crimsoned 
with a fellow being’s blood !—Intemperance, after fixing upon the inno- 
cent partner of his fortunes and the guiltless descendants of his loius, 
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an indelible stain, left them unprotected, to brave the merciless taunts 
of an unfeeling world! 

A case still more awfully illustrative of the position I am maintain- 
ing, though it was not followed by capital punishment, occurred in this 
city. 

A respectable mechanic was indicted for the murder of his own 
child. I was concerned for him. He was proved to have been, natu- 
rally, amiable and kind; and the deceased was his only, his darling 
child, upon whom he doated with the utmost tenderness. One day, in 
a fit of inebriety, he quarrelled with his wife, and threw a hatchet at 
her, which cleft the head of the little innocent as it reclined upon her 
bosom! He was, at the time, entirely unconscious of what he had 
done ; but, when he recovered his reason, he suffered agonies no tongue 
can describe. Oh, what a scene ensued! Having taken away the life 
of his beloved son, he considered his own as insupportable, and, had 
it not been for those around him, he would have sunk himself still 
deeper in sin, by destroying his own existence. Had he possessed 
worlds, he would have given them to recall the deed of horror; but it 
was too late, and intemperance was the cause !—A merciful jury found 
him guilty of murder in the second degree, and he was sentenced to 
drag out twentyone years of miserable existence in a common prison, 
the companion of the worst of mankind. He died before the expira- 
tion of the time, of a broken heart. I could add to this melancholy 
list, would it lead to any profitable result. 

I will now proceed to show you how a drunken man is considered 
by the civil laws of the country. If a person under the influence of 
liquor makes a foolish contract, he and his family must be the losers, 
unless the person with whom he contracted made him intoxicated, the 
better to take advantage of him. If a drunken man commits a trespass, 
or slanders his neighbour, he must answer for it, just as if he had been 
sober. 

A common drunkard, (upon being so found by the verdict of a jury, 
appointed to inquire into the fact,) is considered incapable of taking 
care of his property, and all his estate, both real and personal, is taken 
away from him, and placed under the care of a committee. 

I have thus endeavoured to point out the degraded state to which 
a respectable man may reduce himself, by indulging in these de- 
testable habits, and the dangers into which he plunges himself, by 
such a course of conduct. I have used no exaggeration ; I have only 
drawn the picture in its true colours, for I have drawn it from the life. 
Intemperance, in every stage of it, is a bodily disease. There are 
various degrees of it, and so there are degrees, of fever: but, as all 
fever, whether in a high or low degree is fever, so intemperance is al- 
ways a malady; and hence an intemperate man never can enjoy what 
is justly considered the greatest blessing Providence can confer upon 
us, health. But not only is intemperance itself a disease, but it brings 
upon its subjects others the most loathsome, painful and dangerous 
complaints, that flesh is heir to: the bare catalogue of which is enough 
to strike horror to the soul. 

Intemperance not only destroys the body, but desolates the mind. 
It was from the effect of strong drink, in weakening and destroying 
the memory, that an old Spanish law refused to admit any person to 
be a witness in court, that had been convicted of drunkenness. It fre- 
quently ends in madness. During the time Dr Nicholas Waters acted 
as resident physician and apothecary of the Pennsylvania Hospital, an 
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inquiry, at the request of Dr Benjamin Rush, was instituted into the 
proportion of maniacs from this cause, who were there confined. ‘They 
amounted to onethird of the whole number. 

We will, in the next place, institute a brief inquiry into the causes 
of this enormous and growing evil.* 





THE DEATH OF SAUL.t+ 
By Joun MILEs. 


“ Anp the battle went sore against Saul, and the archers hit him, and he was 
wounded of the archers. Then said Saul to his armour bearer, Draw thy sword 
and thrust me through therewith, lest these uncircumcised come and abuse me. 
But his armour bearer would not: for he was sore afraid. So Saul took a 
sword, and fell upon it. * * * And it came to pass on the morrow, when the 
Philistines came to strip the slain, that they found Saul and his sons fallen on 
Mount Gilboa. And when they had stripped him, they took his head and ar- 
mour * * * and they put his armour in the house of their gods, and fastened 
his head in the temple of Dagon. And when Jabesh-gilead heard all that the 
Philistines had done to Saul, they arose, all the valiant men, and took away the 
body of Saul, and the bodies of his sons, and brought them to Jabesh, and bu- 
ried their bones under the oak in Jabesh.”? 1 Chronicles, ch. x. 


On Gilboa’s lofty mount, the furious battle raged, 

But Israel’s strength was broken, and her hopes destroyed. 
Still the loud din of armour, and the trumpet’s clang— 

The rushing tread of hostile men—the headlong course 

Of horse and chariot o’er the smoking earth—the shout 

Of hot and desperate conflict—and deep groans of pain, 
Such as are wrung forth from the wounded wretch, who parts 
With even life itself—o’erburdened the thick air, 

And told a fearful issue to the vanquished host. 

Beside the waters of a stream, that, as if scared 

By the wild tumult round, leaping from cliff to cliff, 
Hastened its devious way down to the plain beneath, 

An aged warrior prostrate lay. Vengeful despair 

Sat on his brow—and, though his cheek was ghastly pale, 
His eye flashed lightning glances, as swept hurried past 
The vanquished and pursuing victors. An arrow 

From the opposing host had pierced his breastplate through, 
And dealt a wound, which, though not mortal, felled him down. 
And there he lay !—his purple armour stained with dust, 
Welt’ring in gore—struggling in agony—and helpless 

As the maimed lion in the hunter’s toils. O’er him 

In sorrow bends his faithful slave—his armourer, 

Who seeks to soothe his pain with kindly offices, 
Stanching the ruddy stream that from his bosom flows, 

And midst his groans and writhes, moist’ning his parched lips: 
And near him lay—piled on each other, as in sport— 
Three bloody and disfigured corses, from whose veins 

].ife scarce had gone. It was before the very eyes 

Of that aged warrior, that a Philistian band 

Savagely had slain them—they were his only sons !— 

The pride, the boast, the hope, the last of all his race !— 


* To be concluded in No. 28. 


+ The design of the author is “to make an experiment of that supposed im- 
practicability—blank verse of twelve syllables.” 
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Who lowly thus lies on the earth, a spectacle 

Of fallen state and humbled pride! —’T is Royal Saul / 

*T is Israel’s farfamed monarch !—once the potent king 

Over the people of the Lord—who, in his might 

Of former days, claimed tribute of a trembling world :— 

But now his last—his only homage—is a slave’s ! 

Saul spake amidst his suffering—pain could not quench 

The fires which raged within his mind, nor could it drown 
The sense of his misfortunes and his sins: nor yet 

The loss of his proud sceptre; even less than all, 

Deep grief for his slain sons, and hate for all his foes. 

“And must Saul perish? must he die a bondman’s death ? 
Are all his glories sunk so low, that when he cries 

For help, he cries in vain? Though he has deeply sinned, 
Hath he not deeply suffered? in his helpless age 

To be delivered to his enemies, and all 

The state and pomp of power to pass away ; to die 

The death of the accurst, bereft of every hope, 

The shouts of his proud victors ringing in his ears! 

My sons! my brave and beauteous sons! low though ye are, 
Mourned by a hapless sire !—What though they bid him live ? 
Saul will not live to be the slave of Philistines, 

To grace their festal triumphs, nor their mockery feed. 

Mine armourbearer! list to thy king—he must not have 

The uncircumcised foe to make him captive ; 

Do the last bidding that thy master gives to thee: 

Draw forth thy sword—now—now—deep thrust into my heart!” 
The armourbearer trembled, and his hand refused 

To execute the dire command. ‘ What! art afraid ? 

Thyself shalt see that Saul wilt die—Aing—as he lived !” 
Up from his gory bed the monarch rose, his face 

So pallid, and his white hairs streaming ; he looked 

More like a ghastly spectre than a living man; 

With a convulsive grasp he seized the attendant’s sword, 
Fainting and stagg’ring, moved he towards th’ ensanguiced pile 
Made of the bodies of his sons—of his own flesh— 

Placing the weapon to his breast, upon its point 

He fell—the topmost of this Pyramid of Death. 


Day dawned !—the sun rose from the curtained bed of night 
Ruddy but gloomy, as if reflecting back the field 

Of blood it looked upon. The same Philistian band, 

That slew the sons of Saul, once more the mount ascend ; 
With ruffian hand, they seize upon the royal corse 

And strip it of its armour; then—as if vengeance 

Sought for more prey—from off its trunk they strike the head— 
That head, which once had graced the crown of Israel, 

And oft received the blessing of the King of Kings, 

Had oft promulged His law, and to His enemies 

Had oft in thunder spoken and in wrath chastised ! 

The spoilers—fearful—as if the bones of the dead men 

Would spring up into life, and once more to the fight, 

Stole from the spot, and homeward, night and day, marched on, 
Till on the altars of their idols, they with joy 

The broken and stained armour placed—the lifeless head, 

Its hoary locks yet marked with Gilboa’s dust and gore, 

In Dagon’s temple hung an awful monument. 


Day dawned again! the sun veiled not its splendour then— 
Whe: from that fatal hill, a funeral train passed forth 

Into the plain: the fame of Saul in honour lived 

With all the valiant men of Jabesh-gilead : 
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On swept the train! while to the hardy soldier’s ear 
The simple, solemn music of those ancient days 
Responded to the feelings of his saddened heart: 

Each soldier wore his hand upon his trusty sword, 

As if he would resist another sacrilege. 

On leafy litters borne, high midst the martial throng, 
The bodies of King Saul and his three sons appear. 
They reach the spreading Oak on Jabesh soil; and there 
With eager step and plaintive chaunt young maidens come 
To cast fresh gathered flowers in the newmade graves. 
The nation’s warriors, while they tears of sorrow shed, 
Under that royal tree bury the Royal Dead. 


NADRINE TRACY; 
Or, the Autobiography of a Pickpocket. 
CHAPTER I. 


Or all your thieves, a pickpocket is the most honourable. There 
is something open and aboveground, in taking a man’s pocketbook 
with one hand, while you are enforcing any remarks you may see fit 
in the meantime to make, by apposite gestures with the other. Not 
that I would advise my readers to follow the profession. By no means. 
The objections are innumerable. ‘To say nothing of the danger and 
disgrace of detection, the profession is crowded to excess. Unless 
your talents are of the first order, let me adyise you from my cell in 
the penitentiary to follow some more quiet and popular vocation. If 
you are confident your genius will bear you out, go on. There are 
some vulgar prejudices afloat, just at present, which render the occu- 
pation a trifle dubious, both in the matter of profit and honour. But I 
prophesy better times. I am growing rather ignorant of the politics 
of the day here in my confinement, but, by what little I can learn, our 
profession is getting into favour at Washington. I would not be too 
sanguine, but there are certainly great hopes of a change in public opi- 
nion. Let no young artist be discouraged. Keep your hand in at 
musters, and horseraces, if I may be allowed to advise, and look for- 
ward to better days. ‘There is nothing like practice. In the mean- 
while, let us hope the time will soon come, when men will cease to 
carry their money in their boots. But I am digressing—since my resi- 
dence here, I have acquired an odd habit of moralizing. 

I was not dishonest by nature. I was instigated at first by curiosity. 
As Iam a gentleman, it was nothing more. I was in the midst of a 
dense crowd, on a certain occasion, when I felt my hand resting acci- 
dentally on something hard in the coatpocket of an old gentleman 
standing near me. ‘Till that moment, I was an honest man: but the 
temptation overcame me. I took hold of the bottom of his skirt, and 
carefully raised it towards his shoulder, till his pocketbook dropped to 
the ground. I did not intend, when I commenced, to take the old 
man’s money. I was only experimenting, as I hope to be spared to 
pick another pocket. But when it was out—you see at once my situa- 
tion was embarrassing. It was a delicate business, but I thought it 
best to decamp with the money. I was so fortunate as to escape de- 
tection, and I have reason to believe that the man who was prosecuted 
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on suspicion was acquitted. Had he not been, I cannot but hope I 
should have confessed. There is honour, I have heard, among thieves. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Iam not the handsomest man in the world, but I am a complete 
gentleman. Nature, | must say, has done exceedingly well by me. 
With the five hundred dollars that I stole in the first chapter, I trust I 
made quite an impression. A tall fellow like myself wants nothing 
but money. I indulge myself in the belief that I have an aristocratic 
air, and, by long practice, I succeeded in giving my upper lip an exces- 
sively haughty curl. I passed in New York and Philadelphia, for a 
Canadian of high birth and great expectations. A few forged letters 
did the business.—Strange that I did not better improve my advan- 
tages. I was infatuated. I could count no less than five mothers, who 
were maneuvring for their daughters—all wealthy and honourable. 
But I had no time to think of matrimony. I was too enthusiastic in 
the pursuit of my profession. Every family, in which I visited, suffer- 
ed from my depredations. At last my bosom friend, Mr Frederick 
Stanley, was so ungrateful as to suspect me. His watch had disap- 
peared mysteriously, I confess, and the truth forced itself upon his 
mind. So I sent him a challenge to keep him quiet, and started, post- 
haste, for Quebec. 

At length, from the mere force of habit, I became a devoted scoun- 
drel. There is a pleasant excitement about a rogue’s life, altogether 
superior to this dull monotony of a prison. I trust you will find it so, 
dear reader. 

I always have preferred, other things being equal, to steal from a 
thief. It has a more conscientious appearance, and may be said to pro- 
mote the summary administration of justice. I have done it on seve- 
ral occasions. It is much the least hazardous branch of the business. A 
pickpocket is unsuspecting, and always off his guard. I saw an ele- 
gantly dressed gentleman, one day, make free with the pocketbook of 
an individual with whom he appeared absorbed in conversation. Nine- 
tenths of my readers would have made an outery. With unparalleled 
presence of mind, I remained silent. When they had finished their 
conversation, I approached the lightfingered gentleman, with an embar- 
rassed air, and begged his assistance in recovering a watch of which I 
pretended I had been relieved. ‘The fellow coloured with guilt, and as 
he turned around to direct me to the police office, I changed the “ spoils 
of victory”? from his pocket to my own, with an adroitness and cele- 
rity which astonished myself. 


CHAPTER III. 


The police officers have a sly humour of suspecting one, which is 
extremely annoying. So, in selfdefence, the gentlemen of our profes- 
sion are obliged to swear each other out of trouble. It is positively 
our only resource. I escaped in this way several times. On one occa- 
sion, I was hustled most unceremoniously before a magistrate, on a 
charge of appropriating a constable’s watch. I was guilty, and the 
villain swore most plumply to the identity of his property. I was in 
despair, yet I was calm.—Suddenly, a thought struck me. One of the 
most respectable jewellers in the city was a receiver of stolen goods. 
I affected the utmost mdignation at the charge, and affirmed [ had pur- 
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chased the article of him that very morning. I made a most touch- 
ingly pathetic speech, and in conclusion, requested that he might be 
sent for. I was somewhat fearful how it might terminate, but the ras- 
cal swore to the truth of my story. I put him on the right track, by a 
most palpable leading question. 

But that constable! I soon found Quebec was no place for me. The 
fellow haunted me like an incubus. He was a revengeful puppy, and 
was so confident in his assertions, that even some of my friends be- 
lieved him. One after another, they cut my acquaintance, till 1 was 
alone in the world once more. On this hint, I returned to New York: 
under a new disguise, I hoped to escape the inexorable policemen. 

I know of nothing more vexatious, than to find in every public room, 
as you are travelling quietly through the country, a staring handbill, 
describing with a most pointed particularity, your own private person- 
alities. I found myself thus honoured.—I walked boldly up, however, 
to these vulgar blackguardisms, whenever they came in my way, and 
perused them with great inward satisfaction. Once my sympathies 
were touched. A wellmeaning, sensible looking gentleman, who had 
the misfortune to resemble the description given of me in the handbill, 
was arrested on suspicion. Some mercenary wretch was vile enough 
to cause his arrest, in the hope of obtaining the reward. You see at 
once I could do nothing to clear him. No man is obliged to criminate 
himself. I thought my safest course was to retreat.—The poor fellow’s 
astonishment was certainly amusing. I trust he was liberated. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I fell in love. I know it was ridiculous: but I am no more than 
human. You will make allowance for mortal frailties. I almost wish 
now, I had married her. She loved me to distraction. I wonder if I 
am so very prepossessing. Strange that they will not allow me a 
mirror ! 

It was a beautiful evening in June. Never had I been so pathetic. 
I spoke of love in a fervid strain of unaffected eloquence, till I felt that 
I could relinquish my guilty course of life for that beautiful being who 
had given me her heart. As I hope for mercy, I was sincere. 1 wept 
with excess of feeling, as I told her my love. She hid her face, burn- 
ing with blushes, in my bosom, and whispered an answer that filled 
my soul with joy. But the adversary was there. Her diamond-glit- 
tering watch was under my very hand. I might as well have resisted 
the summons of death. I forgot my love, in the overwhelming return 
of my propensity, and the watch slid into my bosom. She smiled on 
me as I departed. I could not return it. I am ashamed of that act, I 
confess. 

In the morning I received a call from her brother. He was a haughty, 
highspirited youth, and unwilling his sister should risk the disgrace of 
marrying a pretender. He would not be seated, but in a manner most 
chillingly distant and polite, wished to know my intentions with regard 
to his sister. If I excel in anything, it is invention. My story, I must 
say, was exceedingly plausible. But for one thing, I should have satis- 
fied him. The fatal watch lay on my table, precisely as I had left it 
the night before. I did not think of it till he was gone. I knew, if he 
saw it, he must certainly have recognized it. 

I found Helen and her brother together. She was in tears. ‘ Mr 
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Belleville,” said he, (this was the name I had assumed,) “ you have 
returned the watch?” 

Not for a moment did my presence of mind forsake me, or, if it did 
for a moment, ‘‘ Richard was himself again,”’ before my embarrass- 
ment was perceived. Helen believed my asseveration that it was all a 
joke. But her brother was immoveable. ‘ Would that the world were 
all women! 


CHAPTER V. 


Before I left Quebec, I had come into possession—no matter how—of 
a thousand dollar banknote. ‘The loser advertised it, az the rascally 
broker, with whom I exchanged it, had the meanness to expose me. I 
deserved it for my carelessness. 

The morning after what happened in the last chapter, as I was stand- 
ing in the door of my hotel, | felt a brawny hand resting rather de- 
cidedly on my shoulder. I turned around calmly. It was a well- 
known and indefatigable police officer. He had a settled look that abso- 
lutely precluded all hope of escape. So I bowed coolly and was silent. 

‘* Sir,” said the catchpole, ‘“‘is your name Henry Augustus Belle- 
ville, alias Ferdinand Morton, alias (and here he laid on the empha- 
sis) Nadrine ‘Tracy. You see I was disastrously situated. It was evi- 
dent I was known. I answered composedly. 

‘“‘ There is no denying the latter appellation, my dear friend, but for 
the matter of the other names, I answer only to one.” 

The fellow was plainly a man of few words. He made no conver- 
sation, but desired me to follow him. The direst necessity compelled 
me to submit. 

The first man I saw on entering the police office was Frank Hunger- 
ford, Helen’s brother. ‘This looked ominous. ‘There was one other 
countenance, too, at sight of which I fear I reddened. It was the ever- 
lasting constable. He looked most maliciously happy. I was a little 
puzzled to make out his intentions. I knew I could not be tried again, 
for my old dealings with him. He did not, however, keep me long in 
suspense. ‘he thousand dollar banknote affair came upon me like a 
thunderbolt. I had entirely forgotten it in the multiplicity of my adven- 
tures. One’s memory will fail sometimes unaccountably. ‘The proof 
was so strong, however, that I am compelled to believe I was guilty. 
It was proved incontestibly, that I offered a bill to a broker, of precise- 
ly the same description which the gentleman lost. I admit I could not 
account for it satisfactorily. I apprehend my statements were some- 
what contradictory. ‘The little dastardly constable had ferreted me out 
most ingeniously. So much for revenge. This came of negociating 
with an officer of justice. Never steal from the lowest of them, not 
even a bumbailiff. ‘Their resentment has no bounds. ‘Touching Helen’s 
watch I was better prepared: but my defence was unavailing. You 
know my sentence. Villain as I was, Helen Hungerford believed me 
innocent, and loved me. Heaven forgive me for that act of ingratitude 
and treachery! I have strong hopes I shall never stoop so low again. 
Let me advise you never to steal from a woman, or a constable. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Seven years in the Penitentiary! Let me no: repine. I am a trifle 
melancholy, when I think of the great world I have sacrificed. But 
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when I turn my thoughts within, I find a consciousness of unwavering 
ingenuity, which is a wonderful support. Keep a clear conscience, 
dear reader, and if your misfortunes, like mine, ever send you to this 
grave of human hopes, your own mind shall be to you a kingdom. I 
find my innocence a great consolation—not that I am perfect, but 
you take my meaning. 


Enfield, Conn. 








THE FATHER’S LEGACY. 
By Sumner L. Fatrriep. 


By Hudson’s glorious stream, in death’s cold rest, 
Thy head lies low, my great and gallant sire! 
Pillowed in peace on earth’s eternal breast, 
No more thy bosom pants with hope’s desire. 
Now, more than ever, doth thy name inspire, 
For lingering years have wept above thy grave, 
And shed their cold dews o’er my lonely lyre, 
But to enhance the grief that could not save, 
The settled woe that sighs o’er Hudson’s midnight wave. 


In the first gush and glory of my years, 
Ere reason glowed, or memory held her power, 
Thy pale proud brow was wet with infant tears, 
And wild cries rose in thy deserted bower! 
Oh, how the dim remembrance of that hour 
Crowds on my brain like night’s most shadowy dream, 
When winds wail loud and o’erfraught tempests lower ! 
A glimpse of glory in a meteor’s gleam, 
Sunlight in storms—a flower upon the rushing stream. 


The budding boughs, the limpid light of spring, 
The mirror’d beauty of the brimming rills, 
The greenness and the gentle airs, that bring 
Life’s golden hours again, when heavenly hills 
And vales bore witness to the soul that thrills 
The heart of youth ere passion riots there— 
Shed o’er me now the loveliness which fills, 
At parted seasons, such as wed despair 
When being’s dayspring breaks and all but life is fair. 


Yet from this scene of most surpassing love, 
Not unrefreshed, I turn to happier years, 
Quick in their flight, when through the highland grove 
I ran to meet thee with ecstatic tears, 
And in thine arms forgot my deepest fears ! 
Oh, then thou wert to me what I am now* 
To one blest boy—my sorrow’s bliss—who wears 
The very taajesty of thy high brow, 
The pride, the thought, the power, that in thine eye did glow. 


No proud sarcophagus thy corse enshrines, 
No mausoleum mocks thy mouldering dust, 


* What, alas! I was / 
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But there the rose, amid its mazy vines, 
Blooms like thy spirit with the pure and just ; 
And—image of earth’s high and holy trust— 
Deep verdure smiles and wafts its breath to heaven, 
And, holier far than antique print or bust, 
Lives in my heart the portrait thou hast given, 

The worship of pure love—the faith of autumn’s even. 


Thy Legacy was not the gold of men, 
The slave of pomp, the vassal of the mine, 
But an o’ermastering intellect, that, when 
The world reviled and trampled, soared divine, 
And stood o’erpanoplied on Gop’s own shrine ! 
This didst thou leave me, Father! and my mind 
Hath been my realm of glory—«s *t was thine— ‘ 
Though much it irks me to have cast behind 
Thy godlike skill to quell the ills of humankind. 


*T was thine to grapple with the fiend of gain, 
*T was thine to toil and triumph in the field— 
It cannot be that / should faint in pain, 
And, like a craven, to the dastard yield ; 
On the starr’d mead, and in the o’erarching weald 
It hath been mine to think and to be blest, 
And oft on mountain pinnacles I ’ve kneeled 
To pray I might be gathered to my rest 
With glory on my brow and virtue in my breast. 


Though anguish throbs through all my bosom now, 
And wild tears gush whene’er I think of thee, 
Yet like blue heaven upon Cordillera’s brow, 
Thy memory clothes me with divinity, 
And lifts my soul beyond the things that be, 
The strife of traffic, falsehood’s common fear, 
Friendship betrayed, unguerdoned vassalry, 
And every ill that reigns and riots here, 
In this dark world, so far from thine immortal sphere. 


My earliest smiles were thine—my earliest thoughts, 
Like rosy light in morn’s translucent sky, 
First from thine eye, my spirit’s sun, were caught ; 
And as it gleams on days that vanish by, 
They turn to thee, my | altos shrined on high! 
—My Sister! is she with thee? where thou art 
Thy children fain would be !—on starbeams fly, 
Spirits of Love! and in my raptured heart 

Make Heaven’s own music till my soul in transport part. 


And teach me with an awed delight to tread 
The darksome vale that al] must tread alone, 
And gift me with the wisdom of the dead, 
Justly to do, yet all unjustly done, 
Freely to pardon !—Till the crown is won, 
Be with me in the errings of my lot. 
The many frailties of thine only son, 
And when brief records say that he is not, 
Hail his wronged spirit home where sorrow is forgot! 
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HANS SACHS. 


Ir is a singular circumstance, that in the fifteenth century two Ger- 
man shoemakers, John Sachs and Jacob Behmen—the one in poetry, 
the other in philosophy—should have imparted to their native language 
a pliability and fulness of expression, which, even to this day, when 
Teutonic literature is in its glory, may serve as models. 

Hans Sachs, the most eminent of the old and romantic Minne- 
singers of Germany, was born on the fifth of November, 1494, in a time 
of great sickness. His father, who was a tailor, a man of virtuous and 
simple manners, from an apprehension of the prevailing epidemic, had 
him baptized on the day of his birth, and gave him the name of John.* 
He lived, however, and, at seven years of age, he was sent to the Latin 
schools. Of his early boyhood little is known, beyond the accidental 
interruption of his studies by a malignant fever, from which he soon re- 
covered. In his fifteenth year he was removed from the schools, to be 
instructed in the trade of shoemaking: a business, which, even to this 
day, has more than once been dignified by such a casualty.t The im- 
portant era in his life—that which was to influence all his future desti- 
nies—was not now far distant. He was about seventeen years of age, 
when the Mastersinger, Leonard Nunnenbeck, a weaver by profession, 
apprenticed him in the delightful art of the Magistral Song: and in this 
he became immediately so distinguished, not only for his compositions, 
but for the fine voice in which he recited them, that no common excel- 
lence began to be augured for him. ‘Thus initiated in song, he aban- 
doned his paternal dwelling, and set forward on that probationary tour, 
which was then, and is still customary among the artisans of Germany, 
in all the common handicraft, to perfect himself in its charming mys- 
teries. Ratisbon, Passow, Saltzburg, Halle, Monaco, Frankford, and 
Wurtzburg successively allured, and gratified his enquiring mind: and 
crossing the Rhine, he sojourned severally at Coblentz, Cologne, and 
other famous cities. ‘Throughout all these peregrinations, wherever 
there happened to be mastersingers, he sought them eagerly: when- 
ever he could, to learn from them some ancient song or melody—but, 
oftener far, to teach them some new composition of his own. At one 
period of his travels, the better to familiarize himself with the manners 
of a court, he procured himself to be appointed huntsman to the Em- 
peror Maximilian. In no place did he abandon himself to idleness, 
play, or other vices: on the contrary, by his conversation and life, he 
also dissuaded his friends from them; and his habits were pure and in- 
nocent. His first essay in poetry was a hymn to the Divinity. Moving 
about in this agreeable manner, till the year 1516, he visited Leipsig, 
Lubeck, Osnabrook, Vienna, Erfurt, and other cities, as he himself tells 
us. And thus, perfecting himself at once in the gentle crafts of poetry 
and shoemaking, he would have continued much longer his desultory 
and errant pilgrimage, had not a desire to revisit his native town too 
strongly seconded the wishes of his parents, and hurried him home. 
On his return to Nuremberg, in his twentysecond year, he was re- 
ceived as a master shoemaker; and, in the year 1519, married Cune- 
gunda Kreutzer, a hale and handsome young woman of the district. 


* In the German, Hans. 
} Gifford was originally a Shoemaker, and from furnishing physical under- 
standings he learned to guide and govern the nobler faculties. 
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They lived together for a long period in great domestic harmony 
and happiness, with five sons and two daughters. After this mar- 
riage, he became quite domiciliated at Nuremberg, and applied himself 
zealously to poetry, and the labours of his vocation. He studied inde- 
fatigably the works of the ancient German poets, and the great Italian 
authors, particularly Petrarch and Boccacio: but above all, he devoted 
himself passionately to the Bible, and the works of Luther, whose re- 
form he embraced, and materially assisted with his writings. In the 
sixtysixth year of his age he was deprived of his faithful partner, and, 
before her, of all his sons: but he did not continue long a widower, for 
we find him remarried in a year. His second wife, whose name was 
Barbara Harscher, was a woman of great loveliness and beauty; and 
with her he led the residue of his long life in uninterrupted felicity. 
Not many years after their union, this eminent poet almost entirely lost 
his hearing. From that period society became irksome to him, and he 
began to withdraw himself to his own house. There, at his little table, 
while the calm sunset of his existence wore gradually away, he would 
sit reading and writing all day, with his white beard and locks of snow, 
never speaking to any one but his wife. And in this manner he reach- 
ed, on the nineteenth of January, 1578, that final moment which, how- 
ever deferred, awaits us all. He died after a life of infinite industry and 
true Teutonic content, in extreme old age, retaining, to the last, that 
sublime philosophy of feeling and simplicity of heart, which shed such 
a beauty and glory around the closing hours of Klopstock and Goéthe. 

The companions, with whom he had often sung, carried his earthly 
remains to the tomb.* 

In his own age, the poetry of Sachs was undoubtedly popular: the 
mastersingers were all astonished, and the people received it with rap- 
tures. His portrait, engraved in wood, was universal in the coffee- 
rooms of Germany. But, in the succeeding century, a rage for foreign 
literature had corrupted the national taste, and the works of Sachs 
were thrown aside, and left to be rotted by the moths. ‘Time, how- 
ever, which vindicates all things, has preserved the memory of this 
original, fertile, and refreshing poet: and it is enough to remark in his 
praise, that the master genius of his country’s literature, Goéthe, has 
imitated Hans Sachs in the most celebrated of his compositions— 
Faust.t In fact, if three requisites are to be looked for in poetry—in- 


* His works, collected in five volumes folio, were printed first at Nurem- 
berg, in 1576-1579; and reprinted at Kempten, in 1616, in five volumes quarto. 
They contain two hundred and twelve pieces of profane poetry, one hundred 
and sixteen sacred allegories, and one hundred and ninetyseven dramas. These 
editions are now no longer to be had; but there is a selection from his works, 
edited by John Biisching, in six volumes, and printed at Nuremberg. 

+ Goéthe has, besides, composed a small legendary tale, which he has en- 
titled, Jn the manner of Hans Sachs. In this poem he has related with a hu- 
mour which never encroaches on the respect due to the character introduced in 
his fable, how when Jesus was walking with his disciples, he saw a horseshoe, 
and pointed to Peter to pick it up. Peter, * who was dreaming of the govern- 
ment of the world, or some such matter,” affected not to observe his master, 
and walked on. Jesus stooped—sold it fora penny, and bought cherries. It 
was a hot day, and, on their walk, the party were suffering from heat. On 
this, Jesus dropped from his sleeve the cherries, one by one, which Peter was 
very glad to stoop for; and, at the end, he receives a lecture from his master. 
This is an admirable specimen of the tone of the great mastersinger, and of 
the simplicity of the age, which took no offence at such a mixture of the sacred 
and profane. 
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vention, expression and enthusiasm—we shall find all these blended in 
Sachs. He is an inventor of forms, and of things; his allegories are 
lively, poetical, fresh, and brilliant; his expression rich ; his language 
choice, harmonious, and teeming with new phraseologies, full of cha- 
racter, and point and beauty, But what especially enhances the inte- 
rest of his compositions, is the fidelity of colouring with which he ex- 
hibits the characters, and the times which he paints. And yet, all this 
would be nothing, if his enthusiasm were not directed by predominant 
and absorbing idea, for which all the forms of poetry do but furnish so 
many vehicles to embody it in every possible variety. ‘This govern- 
ing idea, so omnipresent in his thoughts, was Protestantism. But 
Protestantism, in Sachs, was not a frozen formalism, nor a dull affec- 
tation; it was the spirit of the dignity of man’s nature, that, illumi- 
nated by revelation, made war against the abuses of the priesthood, the 
domination of the Pope, and the corruptions of the clergy: and, spurn- 
ing the fetters imposed upon the human intellect, discovered to his fel- 
low countrymen the true path to salvation. Secondary to this idea, but 
inseparable from it, was his impression that a politico-moral regenera- 
tion awaited his native country. In this, all the works of Hans 
Sachs—whether from the double allegory employed in them, at once 
religious and political, or the undisguised frankness with which he at- 
tacks the vices of the priests, and of his contemporaries, without dis- 
tinction of sect; or whether we consider the novelty of his expres- 
sions, and the originality of his inventions—assimilate remarkably with 
the writings of Dante Alighieri. Of all the German poets, not even 
Goéthe excepted, he is the only one who has truly comprehended the 
genius of his country’s poetry, and preserved it pure, without encum- 
bering it with foreign forms; and it is quite inconceivable how Frede- 
rick Schlegel, in his hypercatholic zeal, could have been transported 
to such a pitch, as to affirm of Sachs, that he was an artisan even in 
poetry. 

Hans Sachs is the inventor of German tragedy and comedy. In 
tragedy, his subjects are all taken either from the ancient Nordic 
legends, or the mythology of the Round Table; and sometimes, but 
rarely, from the Sacred Writings. With a concise and clear prologue, 
he transports the audience at once into the middle of the action, which, 
without any artificial intricacies, is continued through five or seven 
very short acts. His comedies, entitled Schwanke, consist but of a 
single act, and are lively and satirical pictures of the corruptions of his 
times. Sometimes his colouring is a little high, and his words grate 
harshly upon the delicate ears of a modern audience ; for such is the 
morbid sensibility at which we have arrived, that the most nefarious 
atrocities must be clothed in the brilliant and seductive language of a 
Bulwer or the meretricious habiliments of his imitator, Simms, or it 
must have the demulceat of a pious phraseology, and the cant and 
slang of pharisaical hypocrisy. But Luther, Hutten, and Sachs did 
not think in this canting manner; and with frank and round expres- 
sions, called things by their proper names. Aristophanes himself, who 
lived in the most polished city of the world, was by no means so deli- 
cate in his choice of terms; and Dante, in his Inferno, rebukes the 
vices of popes and kings, and Pisans and Florentines, in language of 
no studied sweetness. Certainly, Sachs did not give the last perfec- 
tion to German dramatic poetry, but in this he only resembled A’schy- 
lus: and if poets of different ages and countries may have some points 
of comparison in common, it may be said, that, as Sophocles improved 
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into harmony and standard elegance the invented tragedy of schylus, 
so Goéthe, in his Faust, imparted to the drama of our poet the last 
polish of which it was susceptible. All the remainder of Goéthe’s 
pieces are but so many experiments, to transplant into the German soil 
the dramatic forms either of the English, or the ancients. Nor was 
Goéthe, on this subject, ungrateful towards the inventor of the German 
drama: for, in the Poetic Mission of Hans Sachs, he has given him 
his proper praise, and keenly vituperates those who refuse to acknow- 
ledge him for a master. 


“In Froschpfuhl all’ das Volk verbannt, 
Das Seinen Meister je verkannt.” 


The only defect, which can at all be imputed to Sachs, is an occa- 
sional prolixity of moral diatribe. But this prolixity ought rather to 
be imputed to the nation, and to the times in which he lived, than to 
the poet. Goéthe himself, who is the most classical and finished of 
his country’s poets, is amenable to the same censure. And who does 
not discover this peculiarly Germanic propensity in the Don Carlos 
and Wallenstein of Schiller, and in the eternal exclamations of Klop- 
stock’s Messiah, much more abundantly than in Hans Sachs! Surely 
not for a defect like this, ought we to disparage the poet of the people, 
the child of genius and of nature, who cared little for polished parlance 
or euphonious verse, but soared on broad and powerful wings, to the 
Abstract in Morals and the Sublime in Intellect! 


THE LAST HOUR OF THE POLONESE. 


Count Putaski, banished from his own ruined country, sought fame and 
true glory by his services in the American Revolution; and fell at the siege of 
Savannah, while rallying the flying forces of Admiral D’Esraine. 


Vainly in battle’s fiery van Oh, how could men behold nor stay 
The highborn Pole had striven, The bandit league of blood, 
His warriors quailed beneath the ban, The deed of that unhallowed day 
The doom of earth and heaven; Whose triumph none withstood ? 
And Warsaw’s last proud spirit fled 
Before the Cossack host, Thou parted realm of bleeding hearts! 


While far and near the unburied Dead Thrice widowed child of woe! 
Shrieked wildly—* All is lost!” The glory of thy power departs 
And leaves thee—ah, how low! 
Doomed to despair, by vultures rent, | Could one of all thy sons abide 


And blotted from the earth, To see the spoiler’s sword 
Pale Poland to the tyrant bent, Wave o’er the ruins of his pride, 

The child of monarch birth! The standard of his lord? 
And ravening hordes of serfs o’erran 

And sack’d the imperial realm, Let tyrants vainly trample o’er 
Where thousand kings in battle’s van The wreck of feeble men, 

Had banner borne and helm. Till Europe quakes from shore to shore, 


Like the wild thunder’s glen! 
Wrenched from the heart of nations— They cannot break or bend or bind 


thrown, The Witt sublime and free, 
(A felon’s quivering corse,) Nor chain nor crush the immortal 
A limb to each accursed one— mind— 
Could demons spoil thee worse? Such, blood king! spurn at thee. 
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Dispersed, like beams of deathless fire, 
The hunted Polonese: 

Some lighted Stamboul’s funeral pyre 
Among the hills of Greece; 

Some o’er pale Gaul their spirit cast, 
And Freedom’s voice went up; 

And some—Putask1 was the last— 
Drank at our trial cup! 


His sword—his only birthright now, 
His heart,—his only dower, 
His only pride—a soul to glow 
O’er Freedom—hope’s sole flower! 
Pulaski from the ruins sprung 
Of empire, shrine and throne, 
Back on his foes a deep curse flung, 
And wandered forth alone! 


He rode upon the midnight wave 
And dared the ocean wind; 
The billow was a happier grave 
Than the earth he left behind: 
His spirit mingled with the main 
And drank its music then,-- 
There were no mounds of victims slain, 
No shrieks of dying men. 


He came where Famine held her guard, 
And giant Danger stood; 

He was his own one great reward 
On gory field or flood! 

His eye amid the brave and free 
Shone like the brow of even— 

The star of empire yet to be, 
The Aurora light of heaven! 


His clarion voice to wrath awoke 
The faint but fearless host; 
The lightning of his whirlwind stroke 
Restored the battle lost; 
His warhorse sprung—ere carbine 
flashed, 
The foeman headless lay, 
And on, where treacherous wildwoods 
crashed, 
He held his victor way. 


He soared his broidered banner high 
O’er Wissihiccon’s glen, 

And sent his fierce loud battlecry 
Through hosts of banded men; 

Wronged victor in a foreign war, 
He Taid his laurels down, 

And rendered to a worshipped Star 
A glory not its own. 


The Last Hour of the Polonese. 
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When torrent War in flame rolled on 
To Georgia’s pinewood heath, 
And dying prayer and shriek and 
groan 
Called warriors to their death, 
Like hope around deathbed despair, 
Pulaski hurried by, 
Heaven’s grandeur in his dauntless 
air, 
Earth’s triumph in his eye. 


The siege beneath Savannah’s towers 
Unfolds its fearless band, 
Who count not foes but wasted hours 
Dear to a bleeding land; 
Yet few in peril now are blest 
While thousands war within— 
High floats proud Albion’s dragon 
crest— 
Who shall the glory win? 


Soul of the battle! son of Gaul! 
Beware thy dauntless tread! 
The bastion shakes—the ramparts 
fall— 
The dying and the dead 
Lie mingled ‘neath yon trembling 
tower 
Where 
low— 
On! on! ’tis victory’s chosen hour! 
Why shrink the siegers now? 


fires through darkness 


Where is Pulaski? Where the Gaul 
Pours life upon the ground, 
Where Death stalks o’er the shatter’d 
wall, 
And mad Rout cries around! 
Hark! Flight and Terror hear his ery 
And Glory lights his spear— 
They mount! they mount! they fall! 
they fly! 
Where is that Form of Fear! 


Low on the green turf, bleeding, dead ! 
Despair beside him lies, 
— _ his plume and helm hath 
ed— 
The light of all his victories! 
Who doth lament the hero gone? 
The Patriot fall’n? Two nations 
there ; 
Poland, her last devoted son! 
Columbia! her glory’s heir! 


8. L. F. 
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VIDOCQ, THE VICTIM AND VICTOR OF SOCIETY.* 


Tue mighty Macedonian would be painted only by an Apelles, and 
for the great men of antiquity the pen of a Plutarch was required. 
Vidoeq, the spy, has been no less anxious for celebrity, and his ambi- 
tion must now be fully satisfied. ‘I promise him,” says the author of 
the ‘Memoirs of a Galley Slave,’ ‘‘a fame equal, at least, to that of 
Cartouche, Casteng and Clara Wendel.’ A galleyslave undertakes the 
office of historian to a police spy. Everything, however, is relative. 
Sismondi or Lingard would have failed in a similar enterprize ; but, 
better than they, a galleyslave can trace the exploits of an inmate of 
the Bagnes. France has been absolutely flooded with the autobiogra- 
phies of Vidoeq; but he always painted himself only en buste, and we 
are constantly interrupted by such explanations as this: ‘‘ 1 accompa- 
nied a band of robbers, but I did not rob.”’ His fellow prisoner is less 
gentle with him, and presents to us a perfect portrait of the prince of 
spies. He follows his hero step by step, and never fails to tear away 
the veil in which Vidocq often seeks to hide himself. For an insigni- 
cant narrative he substitutes one horrible: he gives the clue to many 
enigmas, and relates a series of anecdotes, which we might vainly look 
for in the memoirs of Vidocq. His object is less to write his own life 
than that of the man towards whom he has been impelled by an una- 
voidable fatality ; and hence he speaks little of himself, and much of 
his companion in crime. ‘To the portrait of Vidocq the Child, he adds 
successively those of Vidocq the Soldier, the Husband, the Sharper, 
the Forger, the Galley Slave, the Informer, the Thief, and, finally, the 
Spy of Police—the indispensable tyrant of Parisian sinners. 


“Eugene Francois Vidocq, known among the robbers and spies by the name 
of Jules, is now about fiftyfour years of age; six feet six inches in height, of a 
gigantic form, fairhaired, with a long nose, blue eyes, and smiling mouth—and, 
in fine, of an appearance far from unprepossessing : though he frequently has an 
air of, impudence, and stares with fixed effrontery on all he meets, as though he 
held the signalement of all mankind. He often changes his costume, but his 
toilette is invariably arranged with the utmost scrupulosity. He drives a ca- 
briolet, behind which is seen a cidevunt galleyslave, his servant. He never 
goes abroad without being well armed with pistols, and a long poignard, the 
blade of which is large, and inlaid with gold, and the hilt adorned with dia- 
monds. The skull of Vidocq would really be a bonne fortune for the votaries of 
the craniological creed—so at least thought the famous Dr Gall; who used to 
say, ‘I would gladly give 1000 francs for that head, if I were not sure of get- 
ing it for nothing—as I have an idea that it will one day come by the gallows 
into my cabinet.’ ” 


Vidocq was born at Arnes, near the house in which Robespierre 
first saw the light. He was destined to the useful employment of a 
baker, and distributed the works of his father’s hands with sufficient 
diligence ; until, after some paltry peccadilloes, mere preliminary coups 
d’essai, he made his debét by a masterstroke in that department of 
science in which he was destined to gain such wonderful distinction. 
He forced the cashbox of his parents, and took a sum of 2000 francs, 
with which he escaped towards Lille, and afterwards proceeded to Ca- 
lais, with the design of visiting this our universal refuge of all the un- 


* Memoires de Vidoeq, Paris, 1828. Memoires d’un forcat, ou Vidoeq de- 
voilé. Paris. 
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Dispersed, like beams of deathless fire, 
The hunted Polonese: 

Some lighted Stamboul’s funeral pyre 
Among the hills of Greece; 

Some o’er pale Gaul their spirit cast, 
And Freedom’s voice went up; 

And some—Pu aski was the last— 
Drank at our trial cup! 


His sword—his only birthright now, 
His heart,—his only dower, 
His only pride—a soul to glow 
O’er Freedom—hope’s sole flower! 
Pulaski from the ruins sprung 
Of empire, shrine and throne, 
Back on his foes a deep curse flung, 
And wandered forth alone! 


He rode upon the midnight wave 
And dared the ocean wind; 
The billow was a happier grave 
Than the earth he left behind: 
His spirit mingled with the main 
And drank its music then,-- 
There were no mounds of victims slain, 
No shrieks of dying men. 


He came where Famine held her guard, 
And giant Danger stood ; 

He was his own one great reward 
On gory field or flood! 

His eye amid the brave and free 
Shone like the brow of even— 

The star of empire yet to be, 
The Aurora light of heaven! 


His clarion voice to wrath awoke 
The faint but fearless host; 
The lightning of his whirlwind stroke 
Restored the battle lost; 
His warhorse sprung—ere carbine 
flashed, 
The foeman headless lay, 
And on, where treacherous wildwoods 
crashed, 
He held his victor way. 


He soared his broidered banner high 
O’er Wissihiccon’s glen, 

And sent his fierce loud battlecry 
Through hosts of handed men; 

Wronged victor in a foreign war, 
He laid his laurels down, 

And rendered to a worshipped Star 
A glory not its own. 


The Last Hour of the Polonese. 


(Jan. 


When torrent War in flame rolled on 
To Georgia’s pinewood heath, 
And dying prayer and shriek and 
groan 
Called warriors to their death, 
Like hope around deathbed despair, 
Pulaski hurried by, 
Heaven’s grandeur in his dauntless 
air, 
Earth’s triumph in his eye. 


The siege beneath Savannah’s towers 
Unfolds its fearless band, 

Who count not foes but wasted hours 
Dear to a bleeding land; 

Yet few in peril now are blest 
While thousands war within— 

High floats proud Albion’s dragon 

crest— 


Who shall the glory win? 


Soul of the battle! son of Gaul! 
Beware thy dauntless tread! 
The bastion shakes—the ramparts 
fall— 


The dying and the dead 
Lie mingled ’neath yon trembling 
tower 
Where fires through darkness 


glow— 
On! on! ’tis victory’s chosen hour! 
Why shrink the siegers now? 


Where is Pulaski? Where the Gaul 
Pours life upon the ground, 
Where Death stalks o’er the shatter’d 
wall, 
And mad Rout cries around! 
Hark! Flight and Terror hear his ery 
And Glory lights his spear— 
They mount! they mount! they fall! 
they fly! 
Where is that Form of Fear! 


Low on the green turf, bleeding, dead ! 
Despair beside him lies, 
or — his plume and helm hath 
eaqa— 
The light of all his victories! 
Who doth lament the hero gone? 
The Patriot fall’n? Two nations 
there ; 
Poland, her last devoted son! 
Columbia! her glory’s heir! 


8. L. F. 
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VIDOCQ, THE VICTIM AND VICTOR OF SOCIETY.* 


Tue mighty Macedonian would be painted only by an Apelles, and 
for the great men of antiquity the pen of a Plutarch was required. 
Vidoeq, the spy, has been no less anxious for celebrity, and his ambi- 
tion must now be fully satisfied. ‘I promise him,” says the author of 
the ‘Memoirs of a Galley Slave,’ ‘‘a fame equal, at least, to that of 
Cartouche, Casteng and Clara Wendel.’ A galleyslave undertakes the 
office of historian to a police spy. Everything, however, is relative. 
Sismondi or Lingard would have failed in a similar enterprize; but, 
better than they, a galleyslave can trace the exploits of an inmate of 
the Bagnes. France has been absolutely flooded with the autobiogra- 
phies of Vidocq; but he always painted himself only en buste, and we 
are constantly interrupted by such explanations as this: ‘* 1 accompa- 
nied a band of robbers, but I did not rob.”” His fellow prisoner is less 
gentle with him, and presents to us a perfect portrait of the prince of 
spies. He follows his hero step by step, and never fails to tear away 
the veil in which Vidocq often seeks to hide himself. For an insigni- 
cant narrative he substitutes one horrible: he gives the clue to many 
enigmas, and relates a series of anecdotes, which we might vainly look 
for in the memoirs of Vidocq. His object is less to write his own life 
than that of the man towards whom he has been impelled by an una- 
voidable fatality ; and hence he speaks little of himself, and much of 
his companion in crime. ‘To the portrait of Vidoeq the Child, he adds 
successively those of Vidocq the Soldier, the Husband, the Sharper, 
the Forger, the Galley Slave, the Informer, the Thief, and, finally, the 
Spy of Police—the indispensable tyrant of Parisian sinners. 


“Eugene Francois Vidocq, known among the robbers and spies by the name 
of Jules, is now about fiftyfour years of age; six feet six inches in height, of a 
gigantic form, fairhaired, with a long nose, blue eyes, and smiling mouth—and, 
in fine, of an appearance far from unprepossessing : though he frequently has an 
air of impudence, and stares with fixed effrontery on all he meets, as though he 
held the signalement of all mankind. He often changes his costume, but his 
toilette is invariably arranged with the utmost scrupulosity. He drives a ca- 
briolet, behind which is seen a cidevunt galleyslave, his servant. He never 
goes abroad without being well armed with pistols, and a long poignard, the 
blade of which is large, and inlaid with gold, and the hilt adorned with dia- 
monds. The skull of Vidoeq would really be a bonne fortune for the votaries of 
the craniological creed—so at least thought the famous Dr Gall; who used to 
say, ‘I would gladly give 1000 francs for that head, if I were not sure of get- 
ing it for nothing—as I have an idea that it will one day come by the gallows 
into my cabinet.’ ” 


Vidocq was born at Arnes, near the house in which Robespierre 
first saw the light. He was destined to the useful employment of a 
baker, and distributed the works of his father’s hands with sufficient 
diligence ; until, after some paltry peccadilloes, mere preliminary coups 
d’essai, he made his debdét by a masterstroke in that department of 
science in which he was destined to gain such wonderful distinction. 
He forced the cashbox of his parents, and took a sum of 2000 francs, 
with which he escaped towards Lille, and afterwards proceeded to Ca- 
lais, with the design of visiting this our universal refuge of all the un- 


* Memoires de Vidocq, Paris, 1528. Memoires d’un forcat, ou Vidoeq de- 
voilé. Paris. 
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punished vagabonds of Europe; but, happily, heaven took pity upon 
poor France, and preserved to her this purse-protector, who has since, 
in one year, made no less than eight hundred and eleven principal ar- 
rests, besides many of minor importance. Scarcely had our incipient 
rogue arrived in Calais, when he was completely stripped by one more 
skilful than himself, and forced to enlist under the standard of a peram- 
bulating quack, for whom he performed the part of one of the South 
Sea Anthropophagi. Raw flesh, however, being by no means to his 
taste, he resigned this distinguished office, and, after various vicissi- 
tudes, entered the army; but his military enthusiasm quickly oozed out 
Bob Acres fashion, and he deserted, reénlisted, deserted again, and 
commenced the man of gallantry, in which his success was most grati- 
fying, till, having thrashed a certain captain, who wished to carry off 
one of his mistresses, he was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 
He was confined in the prison at Lille among other scoundrels, among 
whom was one ‘dont l’affaire,”’ says Vidocgq, ‘‘ n’élait pas tres claire.” 
The exchief of the Parisian spies had hired a room in the prison, which 
he lent to a man named Herbeaux, without dreaming of wrong; and 
shortly afterwards he found himself arrested as an accomplice in a for- 
gery, the object of which was to procure the escape of the gentleman 
au peu claire. He escaped, was retaken, again escaped, and was again 
retaken (to use his own words)—a miserable victim to his destiny; he 
was sentenced to eight years’ hard labour. ‘It was not,” he says, 
‘the accomplice in a crime of petty forgery whom they thus punished 
—it was the bold and restless leader of many plots for escape. It was 
necessary to make an example, and I was sacrificed.”” Was Vidocq 
really guilty on this occasion? He assures us that he was not. And, 
when disclaiming all participation in this petty forgery, he says—‘‘ I 
may expect to be believed, since the affair in question was merely a 
prison joke, which, if proved, would, nowadays, call at worst for a 
correctional punishment.” Notwithstanding, however, this disclaimer 
of Vidocq, which, indeed, is made with all the earnestness of truth, his 
friend, the galleyslave, obstinately refuses to believe him. This latter 
declares, that the version of the matter given by Vidocq swarms with 
improbabilities. ‘* How,”’ he asks, ‘is it possible to admit that a man 
like Vidoeq could have lent his room to men with whose mancuvres 
he was well acquainted, unless he had been previously admitted to their 
most secret confidence ?’”’ ‘* The following,”’ continues the galleyslave, 
‘*is the account of the matter, as delivered to me a dozen times by Her- 
beaux, who was, many years later, executed at Paris :— 


** Vidoeq said to me one day, ‘If you will assist me in an affair, we may gain 
a thousand crowns, which we wiil share together.’ I asked him what was the 
matter in hand, and Vidocq spoke of forging an order of discharge for Boitel. I 
observed that it was incurring too much risk for so small asum. ‘ Pooh!’ re- 
plied Vidocq, ‘even should we be discovered it is but an attempt, and we should 
come off with six months.’ ‘Six months,’ rejoined I, ‘is no such monstrous 
term, and if Granard were of the party, our chances must be better, for he writes 
like a notary. ‘Try to get four hundred francs, and ’tis a bargain closed.’ 
On the following day, Vidocq told me that Boitel consented to give an addi- 
tional one hundred francs. We set to work; the order was forged, when 
we bethought ourselves that by not being stamped, it was likely to be soon dis- 
covered. ‘Leave that to me,’ said Vidocq; and taking from his pocket the 
seal of a regiment in which he had formerly served, he used it for the stamping. 
This seal was found under one of the feet of Vidocq’s bedstead, where he 
had hidden it. But what enraged us against him was, that, without any cere- 
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mony, he appropriated to himself twothirds of the cash counted out to him by 
Boitel.” 


Whether his sentence were just or unjust, Vidocq was determined, 
if possible, to escape. A plan for this purpose was laid by him during 
the journey from Douay to Bicétre, and its execution was attempted in 
the forest of Compiegne, but the death of three comrades, at the first 
discharge of the gendarmes, taught Vidocq that, though cunning might 
delude his keepers, it was powerless against powder and ball, and he 
was thus constrained to make his entry into Bicétre. Here the illus- 
trious writer draws a striking picture of his stay at Bicétre, and de- 
scribes at great length the terrible preparations for the departure to the 
Bagnes, and details the tortures endured on that occasion by men “ the 
greater part of whom,”’ he says, ‘‘ would have been capable of a sincere 
return to virtue, if the barbarities of the overseers had not driven them 
to despair, and thus completed their demoralization.”” What Vidocq 
had failed to effect in the forest of Compiegne, he successfully accom- 
plished after his entry into the Bagnes, by tricking his old friend the gal- 
leyslave, and relieving him of twentyfive Louis. ‘lhe circumstance is 
thus related by the latter :— 


“Tt will be supposed that I intended to neglect nothing which might shorten 
my stay in this place, but I soon discovered that escape was a more difficult 
matter than I had imagined. The pretence of weakness in my legs, which had 
hitherto been so serviceable to me, now only seemed to take away all hope of 
active measures, as it exempted me from labour, and therefore confined me to 
the interior of the Bagnes. I began to despair—when, one day, Vidocq ap- 
proached my bench, and said to me, ‘ You maintain a reserve towards your 
friend; you do wrong; for I dare swear that both of us are alike unwilling to 
serve our time.’ ‘ Well, even if I proposed to escape, you know it is imprac- 
ticable. You, indeed, who go to labour, need not drink the ocean dry to get 
off; but forme.’ . . . . * Why, look you now, this is the very reason why you 
are to blame for speaking out your mind. For my part, had I but ten Louis, I 
would not be here three days longer: and could you place twenty at my dis- 
posal, we might travel off together.’ 

“This discourse was not calculated to inspire me with much confidence ; but 
as it was not absolutely impossible that Vidocq might have hit on some lucky 
expedient, I determined not to reject his proposal too hastily, and I made him 
an evasive answer, the main purport of which was that my go!d should not be 
given without good prospect of success, and that I wished to know his means 
of effecting the project. He then told me that he proposed to purchase two 
sailors’ suits almost complete, and that in consideration of the sum which had 
been mentioned, the vender would engage to place them on the ropewalk, in a 
spot agreed upon. ‘ So,’ added he, ‘spend the night in playing the fiddle, (filing 
the chains;) ask leave to go to labour tomorrow; we shall meet on the rope- 
walk, and the rest will be easily done.’ 

“T yet hesitated some moments, for even supposing that Vidoeq had no sinis- 
ter intention, I had still to fear the rashness of his disposition, to which he was 
indebted for his many previous failures, in similar projects. But I reflected, 
that if I refused to take this opportunity, a long time might elapse before an- 
other would present itself, and that this might prove still less favourable. As 
it was, I possessed one hundred Louis, and Vidoeq only demanded twenty, so 
that even in case the project failed, my purse would, nevertheless, still be suffi- 
ciently stocked to enable me to try some other venture. I therefore accepted 
Vidoegq’s proposition, but declined giving him the money till I should obtain 
leave to go to labour. He appeared satirfied, and I instantly began to play the 
fiddle, as aforesaid, and, before midnight, I had nearly cut my fetters through ; 
I concealed the fissure by filling it with crumbs of bread, coloured with tobacco 
juice; and on the following day I found no difficulty in obtaining leave to go to 
work. I believed my escape already secured. In crossing the ropewalk Vi- 
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docq drew nigh to me, and I slipped the money into his hand. ‘My man is 
not yet here,’ said he, ‘1 shall pretend some cause for absence, meet me here 
in ten minutes, and we will set off together, as every thing will then be in rea- 
diness.’ I had no choice but to rest satisfied with this excuse, and at the ex- 
piration of the ten minutes, I returned to the spot agreed upon—but no Vidocq. 
T'wo hours afterwards a cannon informed me that, thanks to my money, he had 
succeeded in escaping alone. What might, perhaps, appear incredible—had I 
not in the course of this narrative given such rare proofs of veracity—is, that I 
was more affected by the bad faith of my old companion, than by the, for me, 
unfavourable termination of the adventure, which, after all, did not aggravate 
my position. Perhaps there might also be something of selflove in my conso- 
lation. I had been tricked by a man whose talent, in finesse, notwithstanding 
the present occurrence, I knew to be greatly inferior to my own. One thing, 
however, there was, which gave me serious annoyance—namely, that my irons, 
which I had cut, now held together, as it were, by a single thread, and were 
liable to fall at any moment; a misfortune which, besides the drubbing it would 
cost me at the time, would have rendered me an object of particular attention in 
future—the greatest misery which can befal the galleyslave. After some re- 
flection, I considered that it was possible to turn the circumstance to good ac- 
count. On the following day, when going to work, I presented myself for ex- 
amination in my turn; and when the officer had as usual struck my irons with 
his cane, in order to sound them, and had inspected my clothes, I said to him— 
* You know that I have only about four years to serve, and as I have no wish to 
double this term by attempting an escape, 1 beg that my fetters may be changed; 
for it seems that he who had them before me was not of my mind, since they 
are almost cut through!’ ” 


The better thoughts of an active mind forever struggling with the 
evils which his passions engendered, Vidocq was a spectator of the 
awful and diabolic scenes which rendered the first French Revolution 
a blight upon humanity, a curse—an abhorrence and a loathing to every 
advocate for liberty, every philanthropist and every Christian on the 
face of Earth. We present a picture of the migratory guillotine of 
revolutionary France, which fills the soul with horror. 


“* On entering the city (of Arras.) I was struck with the air of consternation 
which every countenance wore; some persons, whom I questioned, looked at me 
with contempt, and left me without making any reply. What extraordinary busi- 
ness was being transacted? Penetrating the crowd, which was thronging into the 
dark and winding streets, I soon reached the fishmarket. Then the first object 
which struck my sight was the guillotine, raising its bloodred boards above the 
silent multitude. An old man, whom they had just tied to the fatal plank, was 
the victim; suddenly, I heard the sound of trumpets. Ona high sae which 
overlooked the orchestra, was seated a man, still young, clad in a Carmagnole 
of black and blue stripes. This person, whose appearance announced monas- 
tic rather than military habits, was leaning carelessly on a cavalry sabre, the 
large hilt of which represented the cap of liberty; a row of pistols ornamented 
his girdle, and his hat, turned up in the Spanish fashion, was surmounted by a 
large tricoloured cockade: I recognised Joseph Lebon. At this moment, his 
mean countenance was animated with a horrid smile; he paused from beating 
time with his left foot; the trumpets stopped; he made a signal, and the old 
man was placed under the blade. A sort of clerk, half drunk, then appeared 
at the side of the ‘avenger of the people,’ and read with a hoarse voice a bul- 
letin of the army of the Rhine and Moselle. At each paragraph, the orchestra 
sounded a chord; and when the reading was concluded, the head of the 
old man was stricken off amidst shouts of ‘ Vive la republique!’ repeated by 
the satellites of the ferocious Lebon. I shall never forget, nor can I adequately 
depict the impression of this horrible sight. I reached my father’s house al- 
most as lifeless as the miserable being whose agony had been so cruelly pro- 
longed; and then I learnt that he was M. de Mongon, the old commandant of 
the citadel, condemned as an aristocrat. A few days before, they had executed 
at the same place, M. de Vieux-Pont, whose only crime was that of having a 
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parrot, in whose chatterings there were some sounds like the cry of ‘ Vive le 
roi!’ The parrot had escaped the fate of his master; and it was said that it 
had been pardoned at the entreaty of the citizeness, Lebon, who had under- 
taken to convert it. The citizeness, Lebon, had been a nun of the abbey of 
Vivier; with this qualification, added to many others, she was the fitting con- 
sort of the excurate of Neuville, and exercised a powerful influence over the 
members of the commission at Arras, in which were seated, as judges or jury- 
men, her brother-in-law and three uncles. . The exnun was no less greedy of 
gold than blood. One evening, at the theatre, she ventured to make this ad- 
dress to the crowded auditory :—* Ah, Sans Culottes, they say it is not for you 
that the guillotine is at work! What, the devil, must we not denounce the 
enemies of the country? Do you know any noble, any rich person, any aristo- 
cratical shopkeeper? Denounce him, and you shall have his moneybags.’ The 
atrocity of this monster was only equalled by that of her husband, who aban- 
doned himself to the greatest excesses. Frequently, after his orgies, he was 
seen running through the city, making bestial propositions to one young person, 
brandishing a sabre over another’s head, and firing pistols in the ears of women 
and children. 

* An old applewoman, with a red cap and sleeves tucked up to the shoulders, 
carrying a long stick of hazelwood, usually attended him in his walks, and 
they were frequently met arm-in-arm together. This woman, called Mother 
Duchesne, in allusion to the famous Father Duchesne, figured as the Goddess 
of Liberty, in several democratic solemnities. She regularly assisted at the 
sittings of the commission; for which she prepared the arrests, by her speeches 
and denunciations. She thus brought to the guillotine all the inhabitants of 
one street, which was left entirely desolated.” 


Of one of his numerous attempts to shun the penalty of his crimes, 
we quote the subsequent interesting relation: 


“ Our toilsome journey endured for twentyfour days, and, on reaching 
Pont-a-Lezen, we were placed in the depét of the Bagne, when the prisoners 
erform a kind of quarantine, until they have recovered from their fatigue, and 
it has been ascertained whether they have any contagious disease. On our 
arrival, we were washed in pairs, in large tubs filled with warm water, and, 
on quitting the bath, our clothes were allotted to us. I received, like the others, 
a red frock or cassock, two pairs of trowsers, two sailcloth shirts, two pairs of 
shoes, and a green cap; each garment was marked with the initials GAL, and 
the cap had, besides, a tin plate, on which was the number of the entry in the 
register. When they had given us our clothing, they riveted an iron ring 
around the leg, but did not couple us. 

“ The depét of Pont-a-Lezen, being a sort of lazaretto, there was not a very 
rigorous vigilance kept up. I was even told that it was easy to get out of the 
rooms, and climb the outside walls. I learnt this from a man named Blondy, 
who had once escaped this way from the Bagne at Brest, and, hoping to profit 
by this information, I made arrangements to avail myself of the first opportu- 
nity. We sometimes had loaves given to us, weighing eighteen pounds each, 
ol, on quitting Morlaix, I had hollowed one of these, and filled it with a 
shirt, a pair of trowsers, and some handkerchiefs. It was a new kind of port- 
manteau, and passed unsuspected. Lieutenant Thierry had not given me to a 
special watch: on the contrary, having learnt the grounds of my condemnation, 
he had told the commissary, when speaking of me, that with men as orderly as 
I was, he could manage the chain as easily as a girl’s school. I had then in- 
spired no mistrust, and looked about me to execute my project. I at first con- 
templated cutting through the wall of the room in which I was placed. A steel 
chisel left by accident on the foot of my bed by a turnkey — who riveted 
the anklecuffs, served me to make the opening, whilst Blondy cut my irons. 
This completed, my comrades made a figure of straw, which they put in my 
place, to deceive the vigilance of the argousins on guard, and soon, clothed in 
the garments I had concealed, I got into the courtyard of the depét. The 
walls which environed it were at least fifteen feet high, and to climb them, I 
found I must get something like a ladder: a pole served as a proxy, but it was 
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so heavy and so long, that it was impossible for me to drag it over the wall, to 
aid my descent on the other side. After many trials, as vain as they were 
painful, | was compelled to risk the leap, in which I succeeded so badly, and 
came down so violently on my legs, that I could scarcely drag myself into a 
bush that was near. I hoped, that when the pain had somewhat abated, I could 
escape before daybreak, but it became more excessive, and my feet swelled so 
prodigiously, that I was corppelled to give up all hopes of escape. J dragged 
myself along, as well as I was able, to the door of the depét, to return to my 
cell, thinking, thereby, to diminish the number of blows which would be assu- 
redly bestowed upon me. A sister whom I asked for, and to whom I told all, 
had me conveyed into a room where my feet were dressed. This excellent 
woman, who compassionated my lot, went to the commandant of the depét, 
and obtained my pardon, by her solicitations; and, at the end of three weeks, 
being completely recovered, I was conveyed to Brest. 

* The Bagne is situated in the bosom of the bay; piles of guns, and two 
pieces of cannon, mounted at the gates, pointed out to me the entrance, into 
which I was introduced, after having been examined by the two guards of the 
establishment. The boldest of the condemned, however hardened, have con- 
fessed that it is impossible to express the emotions of horror excited by the first 
appearance of this abode of wretchedness. Each room, containing twenty 
night camp couches, called banes, (benches,) on which lie six hundred fettered 
convicts, in long rows, with red garbs, heads shorn, eyes haggard, dejected 
countenances, whilst the perpetual clank of fetters conspires to fill the soul with 
horror. But this impression on the convict soon passes away, who, feeling 
that here he has no cause to blush at the presence of any one, soon identifies 
himself with his situation. ‘That he may not be the butt of the gross jests and 
filthy buffoonery of his fellows, he affects to participate in them; he even ex- 
ceeds them; and soon, in tone and gesture, this conventional depravity gets 
hold of his heart. ‘Thus, at Anvers, an exbishop experienced, at first, all the 
outpourings of the riotous jokes of his companions; they always addressed 
him as monseigneur, and asked his blessing in all their obscenities; at every 
moment, they constrained him to profane his former character by blasphemous 
words, and by dint of uttering these impieties, he contrived to shake off their 
attacks; at a subsequent period, he became the public housekeeper at the 
Bagne, and was always styled monseigneur, but he was no longer asked for 
absolution, for he would have answered with the grossest blasphemies. 

“It is on days of rest, particularly, that the recital of crimes, often imagi- 
nary, of close connections, and infamous compliances, completes the corruption 
of a man, whose punishment, for a first fault, exposes him to this pernicious 
contact. To prevent this, it has been in contemplation to do away with the 
system of Bagnes altogether. At first, opinion was unanimous on this point, 
but when a substitution of punishment became the matter in question, plans 
were very variously sketched out; some proposed penitentiaries, like those of 
Switzerland and the United States; others, and these are the majority, have 
advocated colonization, adducing the happy results and prosperity of the 
English establishments in New South Wales, better known as Botany Bay.” 


Restored to liberty, Vidocq was disgusted with the profession of 
thievery, and wished for nothing more than to live in quiet; but, being 
hunted by the police, he was at last apprehended, and could escape the 
galleys only by serving in that police, to which he accordingly consent- 
ed, and became the chief of the Guard of Safety. It is no inappropri- 
ate appendage to the preceding pages, to give some account of a per- 
sonage nowise inferior, as regards either villany or skill, to the impe- 
rial forgat and princely espion whose exploits have been related above. 

Collet was born at Belley, and brought up under the care of the cu- 
rate of St Vincent at Chalons, on the Saone. Placed, in the Prytanée 
of Fontainbleau, he remained there till his eighteenth year, when he 
left with the rank of sublieutenant. Being appointed captain of the 
fortythird regiment, he was present at the siege of Brescia, in Italy, 
where he was wounded, and, shortly after, he repaired to Rome. One 
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day, as he was sauntering in the church of St Peter, he there met with 
the secretary of Cardinal Fesch, and entered into conversation with 
him, representing himself as a French officer. ‘This secretary was the 
Abbé Foe, almoner to the Cardinal. He presented Collet to his Emi- 
nence who received him well, and begged him to repeat his visit fre- 
quently. Hardly had he thus gained the entré to the Cardinal’s 
house, when he pilfered from his Eminence’s private drawer some co- 
pies of clerical diplomas, in order to serve as occasion might require. 
The Cardinal, having departed for France, sent orders for two monks 
and an almoner to follow him under the guidance of Abbé Foe. They 
accordingly set out, and Collet along with them. At Turin, however, 
he was informed by his friend the Abbé, that there was a proscription 
and pursuit out against him as a deserter; on hearing which he accept- 
ed a passport, signed Fisch, and twelve sequins, from his reverence ; 
and, leaving the main road, retired to the neighbourhood of Coni. Col- 
let will continue the recital in his own words. 


* After having spent part of my money, and not knowing how to live, I 
bought a cassock, and, aided by this disguise, borrowed some money of an 
ecclesiastic. 

** A refugee in the mountains of Piedmont, and hardened by my first success, 
I procured a violet-coloured cassock, which, with the assistance of two females, 
invested me as Bishop, surrounded by the homage of the pious souls in the vici- 
nity, all eager to meet and supply my wants and wishes. I then hired a tole- 
rably splendid equipage, and proceeded to Nice, where I was very affection- 
ately received by the Lord Bishop. I showed him the bull of my appoint- 
ment, which, by the way, was the work of my own hands. He begged me to 
celebrate mass, but I, pretending excessive humility, declined to do so. He, 
however, being on the point of ordaining a great number of priests, proposed, 
from respect to my rank, that I should officiate in his stead. He would accept 
of no excuse; and, to avoid any unpleasant explanation, I consented to ordain 
thirtythree priests, with as many deacons and subdeacons. At first, indeed, I 
had some scruples of conscience in thus usurping the episcopal functions; but 
they soon became tranquillized, by the reflection, that, sooner or later, the affair 
must be discovered, and that the priests of my creation would be reérdained. I 
represented this ordination to myself as a piece of false coin, the baseness of 
which cannot fail of being discovered, and is then withdrawn from circulation. 
After the ceremony, I delivered an appropriate discourse, (one of Bourdaloue’s,) 
for which I was lauded to the skies. But, with all this, my bishopric brought 
me no returns, and I was obliged to think of some other means of living. To 
crown my perplexity, I was denounced, and obliged immediately to post off 
with all imaginable speed. On the road, two gendarmes, who had a descrip- 
tion of my person, approached the carriage; I gave them my blessing, and they 
religiously withdrew. I assumed the name of Don Passerali, and was received 
and entertained by a Grand Vicar, he believing me to be a Bishop de bonne 
etoffe. On approaching the first city on our route, [ caused the carriage to be 
perforated with pistol balls, and then circulated a report of my having been 
robbed. A collection was made for my Lord Bishop, whieh brought his Lord- 
ship eight thousand frances; and I thought of employing this so as to procure 
some tranquil occupation. Here my clerical career was closed, and I probably 
should have had no more adventures to relate, but for a combination of fatali- 
ties, which prevented me from accomplishing my project of retirement. I was 
seized with a mania for military dignities. This was in 1810; and I appointed 
myself to an Inspector Generalship, and called on the War Commissary, tell- 
ing him that I was deputed to examine his register. His astonishment was 
extreme, on finding that I was not announced by any official letter. I answered, 
that my mission required the greatest secrecy; and, assuming a dictatorial 
tone, brought the Commissary to the gentle bearing of alamb. Taking advan- 
tage of this change, I directed him to send an express before me to Nismes, 
announcing my near approach; and, at the same time, to despatch an order for 
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considerable disbursements to be made to me for the use of the army in Cata- 
lonia, which Catalonian army consisted of—myself. All was done as I desired ; 
my appearance was certainly imposing; 1 was covered with orders and crosses, 
for taking many or one was equal trouble. The Commissary and I parted, 
mutually pleased with each other. 

** In our conversation, as may be readily supposed, I attributed to myself all 
conceivable influence, and promised him the Cordon of the Legion of Honour, 
for which he overwhelmed me with acknowledgments. 

** At Nismes, I lightened the coffers of the Receiver General of from two to 
three hundred thousand frances. I obtained also some additional sums, the 
amount of which I do not now remember. In fine, I arrived at Montpelier, and 
dipped again into the Government Treasury; but the Minister, apprized of the 
frauds committed by the selfstyled Inspector General, had issued orders for my 
apprehension. 

** One morning, after having reviewed the troops at six, I proceeded to call 
on the Prefect. I expressed to him my satisfaction at the excellent administra- 
tion of his department, and promised to procure for him the rank of Grand 
Officer of the cau of Honour. He was transported with joy; but, unhap- 
pily for him, he soon saw that I could realize no such golden promise: for an 
hour after I left him I was arrested, with twentytwo officers whom I had de- 
ceived, who were zealous in my service, and formed my staff. These officers, 
who were undoubtedly innocent, could not obtain, under two months, their re- 
lease from a prison into which they ought never to have been plunged. 

“* A few days subsequent to my arrest, the Prefect, having a numerous com- 
pany to dinner, wished to afford them the gratification of seeing the man who 
had so well played his part of Inspector General, and had so skilfully abused 
the magisterial credulity. He sent for me, and placed me in a sort of spacious 
larder, with no outlet but the entrance door, at which two gendarmes were sta- 
tioned. There I was left to my own reflections, and these were not slow in 
suggesting a plan of escape. I put off my clothes, and arrayed myself in the 
jacket, cotton cap, and apron of acook. I then took up two dishes, ready for 
the table, and kicked against the door, which was opened by the gendarmes, 
who let me pass without question. I traversed the dining hall, and, without 
meeting any interruption, saved myself, en marmiton. The cook soon after- 
wards arrived at the pantry, and, finding his clothes and dishes gone, was loud 
in his complaints, and thus the mystery of my escape became manifest. 

* The Prefect caused me to be pursued, and offered a reward of ten thousand 
frances to any one who would deliver me up, dead or alive: whilst I was quietly 
remaining in a house near the Prefecture, and saw his worship every morning 
at his toilette. Flight, however, became necessary, and I fled. I went to Sau- 
mur, where I became assistant-surgeon-major, a post which I obtained by my 
Treatise on Osteology: I could not, however, avoid killing those whom it was 
past my skill to cure. I successively overran the provinces on the French con- 
fines, but at length thought it best to quit it altogether. I returned, however, 
very shortly, and wandered through the department of Drodogne. I met the 
Collet, who was just returned from his five years’ hard labour, and, feeling 
the necessity of repose, I changed my papers for his, in July, 1818, and passed 
for Collet, the liberated galleyslave.”’ 


The tribunal of Toulouse sentenced him to two years’ imprison- 
ment, in case of his apprehension, for a fraud practised, with all his 
peculiar ingenuity and tact, on a religious order. While thus menaced 
by the arm of the law, he took refuge at Blessac, and lodged at the 
inn. Of the landlord, Collet says, that 


** He was an honest fellow, and believed whatever I told him. My stay at 
his inn made a great noise throughout the canton. The mayor thought mea 
political exile, and even suspected that I might be the Ex-Emperor, Napoleon; 
all supposed me a person of great importance, and offered me more money than 
I could desire. The es pe charitably warned me of the risk 1 must run of 
assassination, and begged of me to use more precaution when going abroad. I 
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left this place, in order to avoid the necessity of giving unpleasant expla- 
nations. 


“On my arrival at Roche Beaucourt, I took an apartment in the house of 
the Commissary of. Police, concluding that no one would come there to seek 
me. The worthy Commissary himself had received a description of my per- 
son, but it never once entered his head that it could be me whom he had to 
arrest, and I remained with him in perfect safety.” 


‘The fortunate star of Collet is now about to decline. Under the 
assumed name of Gallot, he purchased at Mareuil, the farm of Roche- 
Beaucourt; he paid for a horse and cabriolet, by a bill bearing the same 
fictitious name; and a servant having announced to the mayor, that 
Gallot was the very Collet of whom the officers of justice were every- 
where in pursuit, he was arrested and taken to Mans, where he heard 
with unshaken firmness the verdict that shut him from society for 
twenty years. Collet has since been at the bagnes of Toulon, Brest, 
and Rochefort. The vigilant eye of the Commissaries has not hitherto 
been able to penetrate what he calls the mystery of his economy, or 
rather of his reservation. It is thought that he is the holder of consi- 
derable sums; and, it is said that at Brest, a remittance of ten thou- 
sand francs, which had been forwarded to him, was seized on the in- 
stant of its arrival. Perhaps in no country but France could such 
crimes, as we have now detailed, be perpetrated with such slight penal- 
ties, or rather with such exemption from all punishment. But the 
whole history of the Bagnes is well worthy of serious examination, 
and we may, erelong, enter at large upon this interesting subject. 


EXTEMPORE LINES 


To a Lady who presented one of her Gloves to the Author. 


In feudal days, as we are told, Those smiles that beam on all around, 
The glove betoken’d blood and strife, | And cause each frigid soul to glow, 
And many a Knight and Baron bold When turned on me, are ever found 
Redeem’d it but with forfeit life. Cold as the gleam of mountain snow. 
But times are changed, and now the Then, take the Glove! I scorn that 
glove prize 
Denotes the soft delights of peace, That every fop and fool may share ; 
A pledge of kindness or of love, I look for hope im those a eyes— 
Or friendship that shall nevercease. — I lookesalas!—-and find despair! 


Of which shall this the guerdonbe? Nay, do not eurl that lip of thine, 
Ah, who shall doubt that marks that —_ Nor let thy vengeful passions rise! 


Eye? Thy pride shall bow, as well as mine, 
That brow—that frowns alone on me, Thou mayst not love—but J despise. 
That brow, that triumphs while I B. 


die. 
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THE DISINTERRED. 
CHAPTER II. 
From tue Diary or a LAWYER. 


On the 17th of June, 1831, about the hour of retiring to rest, Mr 
B was taken ill. He had, it seems, eaten a hearty supper on the 
evening of that day, and his indisposition was at first ascribed to that; 
his illness continued for three or four days, during which he was al- 
most constantly vomiting, and at the end of which, in great agony, he 
expired. With the ordinary ceremonies or obsequies, his body was 
deposited in its parent earth; and had everything rested here, it is pro- 
bable no suspicion would ever have arisen in regard to the cause of his 
death. Don Lino, however, as it appeared from the testimony, seemed 
resolved to have an unshaken footing in the establishment; and a few 
days after Mr B *s decease, hypocritically gave the widow to un- 
derstand that business called him again to Mexico—expressed his 
regret at being compelled to leave his benefactress, and, at the same 
time, gave her to understand that the deceased, on his deathbed, desired 
that he should become her husband, and a father to the fatherless. Mrs 
B spoke of the disparity of years; of the censure of the world; of 
the inequality of fortune; of the displeasure of his noble relatives: but 
the deceiver answered all by observing, that, in Mexico, these were 
matters of no consideration; that his sister married a man of thrice her 
age; that it was the only way of keeping faith with his departed 
friend, and discharging his boundless debt of gratitude; and, in short, 
so urged his suit, as to prove a thriving wooer; and, in one little month, 
the nuptial ceremony was pronounced. I have omitted, however, to 
notice another and a cogent inducement to the union, which was, either 
that Mrs B would be left to the support of her family, entirely 
dependent upon her own resources, or would be under the necessity of 
becoming the companion of his voyage to Mexico, which could not be 
done with due regard to propriety, unless they were previously mar- 
ried; and that further, although his father, a proud and wealthy Spa- 
niard, might object to the marriage in Mexico, yet, if the nuptials 
were previously solemnized, it would be his policy to acquiesce in the 
measure, which could not be recalled. In these circumstances, and 
with these views, I say, they were united. Immediately after the cere- 
mony, she departed upon a visit to her relatives in New England, for 
the purpose of taking leave of them, prior to her embarkation upon the 
voyage to Mexico. She remained away about a week, during which 
the pangs of absenee were soothed by a tender epistolary correspond- 
ence; and having @ecomplished her purpose, she returned to her home. 

This short time, however, had wrought a wonderful revolution in her 
former happy abode. 

Upon her arrival, instead of finding Don Lino impatiently waiting 
for her, she found him carousing with a number of his friends and com- 
panions—men who, although represented by him as dignitaries of the 
first blood, were obviously of the lowest order. The children, for 
whom he had expressed such kind concern, had been neglected, and 
even maltreated. During her absence, many articles of her plate had 
been pawned or disposed of; and, in fine, the cloven foot had left its 
impress wherever Don Lino could be traced. Nevertheless, so spe- 
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cious were the stories of Lino, that he soon lulled the suspicions of his 
victim into repose. He told her that the gentlemen with him were the 
Mexican minister and his secretary ; that he had made them a few pre- 
sents of books, as a memento of Mr B , his deceased friend: ‘That 
as to her silver that was missing, it had been stolen by a black servant 
during her absence, but that he had pursued her, and although he did 
not recover the articles stolen, he had obtained part of the money pro- 
duced by them, and should probably get the rest. I omitted to men- 
tion that the family of Mrs B *s sister came on with her from the 
Eastward, for the purpose of taking possession of the house and 
grounds at Andalusia, which, in his munificence, Lino had requested 
his wife to appropriate to the benefit of her relatives. 

In this state of matters, he professed to have received a letter from 
Casanova, at Baltimore, requesting his (Lino’s) immediate presence, 
and giving him to understand that he was dangerously ill. Upon this 
he departed, after an affectionate farewell, taking with him a daughter 
of Mrs B , about ten years of age. But, upon arriving at Phila- 
delphia, he sold the carriage and horses, and, leaving the child in the 
city, proceeded himself to Baltimore, and thence to Washington. From 
Philadelphia, he wrote to his wife, informing her of the death of Casa- 
nova, which required him to proceed with so much expedition, as to 
render it judicious to send the child back again. At Baltimore, he wrote 
informing his wife that his friend had left him fortyfive thousand dollars, 
which he was to receive next day; but next day, according to his ac- 
count, the law interposed to prevent his enjoyment of the promised 
largess; and it became necessary for him to proceed to Washington, in 
order that he might obtain the assistance of the President. 

From Washington, various letters were written by him, filled with 
the grossest falsehoods, most of which falsehoods were so manifest, as 
to excite surprise that any one could be imposed upon by them. But 
such was the infatuation of Mrs B , that she never seems to have 
seen at all into the character of the arch imposter, until his entire 
course of villany was laid open to her astonished view. And then, 
alas! her ruin was irremediable. I do not know that the development 
of his frauds can be more strongly exhibited, than in the following let- 
ter, written by her to him, in reply to his communications from Wash- 
ington. 














Andalusia, July 31st, 1831. 
‘ Sunday afternoon. 


Livo—Your letters of the 19th and 28th inst. are both now before me, both 
of which, together with yours of the 18th, have been carefully perused and re- 
ome by me this day. Your letter of the 19th, written at Baltimore on 

uesday evening, was not received by me untill Friday following; when my 
anxiety was so great for you, fearing you were SICK, t at I arose, and though I 
was Without a cent of money in my house, (i} ice of having bestowed 
my all on you,) at 3 o’clock in the morning, /seat in the mail coach, 
with an intention of following you to Baltimo AE did not find a letter from 
you in the City; but what was my astonishment, Lino, when I called at the 
house of your Consul and was told that you had not been there for a /ong time, 
that they hac heard nothing of your friends death, and that your Consul with 
his sisters had gone to the Falls of Niagara, instead of being at New Orleans, 
as you had informed me your Consul and Minister both were; I then made en- 
quiry at the United States’ Hotel, and at Mr. Le Brun’s, and I then called on 
Mr. Watkinson, who told me that your Consul had inform’d him that he be- 
lieved you to be an imposter! ! I was thunderstruck at this information; and 
told Mr. Watkinson that I could not believe you were capable of so much 
Ingratitude, as not to return to reward me, who had ever been a sincere friend to 
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you; the truth of this assertion I believe you cannot doubt; when you reflect 
but for a moment that when you were destitute, I took pitty on you, and gave 

ou a home, fed you, clothed you, and nursed you when you were sick, &. &¢. 

f I have been sincere, why has Lino been induced to practice so much decep- 
tion on Lucretia? Why not keep your appointment and return to me the same 
week you left, on Saturday, at 4 o’clock, as you promised !—But too well you 
know your own guilt!! You never intended to return to me: I thank you, Lino, 
and I thank my God, for having returned my dear innocent child, Lucretia, to 
me in safety; for as you have been permitted to practice so extensive a robbery 
on me, I feel thankful that my children are spared to me ; and perhaps may yet 
prove a blessing to me; tho’ you, Lino, are the cause of my enduring much 
misery at this present time; yes, my heart is pained with the crimes you have 
committed ; think, Lino, (and if your heart is not of adamant,) I believe if you 
reflect but for a moment on the cruelties you practised on me and on my dear 
daughter Mary, your heart will bleed with mine! I have now no husband to aid 
me in supplying the wants of my dear Innocents. Ah! Lino! do not extend 
your cruelties so far as to deprive me of every thing which might be sold to aid 
in supplying my dear children with food and clothing! Tell me in your next 
letter where I may find my horse and Dearborn, if you really have not sold 
them, but “ have left them with a friend till your return ;”’ as you informed me 
in your first letter; but if you have sold my horse and carriage, gold and silver 
watches, breast-pins, finger-rings, medals, musical box, silver bells, with 
whistle and cake basket, etc. etc. and do not intend to send me any money as 
you promised to do, to relieve my distress, or need of money; I say, if you do 
not intend | shall ever possess any of the property you have deprived me of, 
than (then_) I must tell you that | wish you would never write to me again, 
and do not request others with whom you correspond, to direct their letters to 
you here, and to my care, as you will find I have forwarded one to you by en- 
closing it in this of mine. But as you have forsaken me, do not torment me by 
sending any more of your letters, filled as they are with fair words and pretended 
affection. By this time, I suppose, my rings decorate the fingers of one, whom, 
perhaps you do love sincerely ; and the worst wish that Lucretia sends after you, 
is, that you may be happy. You say in your last letter that “as often as you 
remember me, you bathe yourselves in floods of tears” and that * you are dying 
of grief,” ete. I cannot think you indulge in grief if you are in possession of 
the $45,000 dollars which you wrote me you expected to receive; and then you 
visit the President frequently, and have the honour of walking with a Duke of 
England ; all this must surely make you happy, without your sending even a 
wish or a thought after me /’ And then, I observe, you speak of a female friend 
ak , who, perhaps, now receives your fondest caresses, and perhaps renders 
you perfectly happy. But no, Lino, when I pause for a moment, f am con- 
strained to acknowledge that I do not believe that God will permit either you 
or me to be happy this side of the grave. I now bid you a long farewell. 





Such, however, is the power of mighty love, that, shortly after this 
angry epistle, Lino returned to Andalusia, endeavoured to explain all 
that had taken place,.and if he did not succeed in restoring entire 
harmony and peace, procured a suspension of hostilities. 

A few days after” he expressed an anxiety to visit her re- 
lations to the East, rior to their departure for Mexico, and, in 
order thereto, obta tiers of introduction to them from her and her 
sister. When he ¢ ‘among them, he was not less successful in 
the deception practiced there, than he had been elsewhere ; he had com- 
municated his great wealth; said that he had 1,500,000 dollars per an- 
num’ from his gold mines; that he had furnished Mrs B with 
10,000 in gold, with which she had erected a magnificent mansion ; 
that upon receipt of his remittances, he should build a palace; and that 
most of this was for no selfish enjoyment, but rather for the gratifica- 
tion and comfort of Mrs B——, and her friends and relations. In all 
this, however, he carefully concealed his marriage, the disclosure of 
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which he had also guarded against in the introductory letters, by some 
plausible suggestion. 

His letters being intercepted, the Philadelphia police took measures 
to secure his arrest in Boston; and succeeded at a period of time when 
he, having passed himself off as an unmarried man, was upon the very 
point of marrying a young lady of highly respectable connections, and 
remotely related to Mrs B——. Lino was conveyed forthwith to the 
scene of his subsequent trial, and there placed in strict custody in the 
jail of the County. During his confinement, by the aid of ‘ the plain 
devil and dissembling looks,’’ he ingratiated himself with his keepers 
and most of those who visited him, among whom might be included one 
half of the County. He spoke of his approaching trial with the indif- 
ference and composure of entire innocence; applied himself to learn 
the English language, as though he contemplated a protracted life ; 
joked and sported with those around him; and, in short, converted his 
melancholy abode into a place of ribaldry and merriment. For him- 
self, he said he feared nothing; but, by way of diverting public suspi- 
cion into another channel, affected some anxiety for the fate of his wife, 
in case she should be taken. Some time thus elapsed, when, by the 
aid of one of his fellow prisoners, he contrived to make his escape from 
the prison; the aperture which he was enabled to make in the gate of 
the prison was so small, however, that his companion, who was a man 
of large frame, was unable to get through, and he, himself, was shortly 
retaken. 

In the mean time Mrs B had, under the influence of fear or 
shame, upon hearing of his detection, left her children under the care 
of her sister at Andalusia, and departed for one of the western states, 
where, at the time of her arrest, she was found engaged, under a feigned 
name, in a highly respectable family, in the capacity of governess. 

It was about the period of this arrest that she was brought to my 
office ; and it will be proper now, having traced her from that time to 
the day of trial, and furnished an outline of the eircumstances that led 
to the charge, that I should now proceed to the particulars of the ju- 
dicial investigation. 

The Court Room is one of the largest and most convenient in the 
State, with an ample gallery, and calculated to contain, altogether, seve- 
ral hundred persons. We found it literally overflowing ; and such was 
the excitement and curiosity of the public mind, that the concourse con- 
tinued undiminished until the moment when the verdict was rendered. 

The prisoners were brought before the Court, and, perhaps, never 
was there a greater difference displayed by two persons, under the in- 
fluence of the same charge, than was manifested in their respective 
conduct and appearance. Mrs PB stood before the awful tribunal, 
with her eyes fixed, but tearless; paleness and firmness sat upon her 
features, and almost her only indication of life was an occasional sigh, 
that sounded like a groan throughout the court, and seemed uttered from 
the very depth of her heart. Her dress was a brown riding habit, fitted 
closely to her person, and a black calash, which ‘was so thrown back 
as to leave her face entirely exposed. She was far above the ordinary 
height, and by the side of Lino, who was considerably below it, her 
stature, by comparison, was somewhat increased. 

Lino, as I have intimated, was a small man, apparently about twen- 
tyfive years of age, with raven locks dressed in the most fanciful man- 
ner. His apparel was black, and in the extreme of fashion ; his person 
was decorated with gold chains and ornaments; a broad smile lighted 
up his dark visage, and his eye glanced from one part of the vast as- 
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semblage to another, while he, with an air of entire levity, nodded in 
recognition of the different persons whom he had previously seen. Oc- 
casionally he cast a look upon the unhappy woman at his side, or at 
her four interesting children who sat near, but it was a look much more 
resembling exultation than sorrow. An uninformed spectator would 
never have imagined that Lino occupied an important position in this 
melancholy drama, much less that his life depended upon its result. 
Whether his apparent indifference was assumed for effect, or arose from 
the impression that there was no probable danger, it was difficult to 
decide; but, assuredly never was there an exhibition of greater thought- 
lessness, and even sportiveness, than he displayed throughout the so- 
lemn ceremony in which he himself was so distinguished a performer. 
On the very threshold of the proceeding, the learned Counsel for Lino 
judiciously applied to the Court for a severance of the trials of the pri- 
soners. ‘his might have been accomplished by an application for a 
jury de mediatata lingua, but they wisely avoided that course upon its 
being acquiesced in by the Commonwealth’s Counsel. A jury de me- 
diatata lingua, is composed half of foreigners and half of citizens ; but it 
was perfectly obvious that foreigners, probably accustomed to sanguin- 
ary punishments, would afford less chance of escape to the alleged 
offender, than the inhabitants of Bucks County, kindhearted and 
liberal men, who were rarely called upon, in the discharge of their 
duties as jurymen, to deprive a fellow creature of his life. I say, 
therefore, his Counsel wisely determined to waive this privilege, and 
resort to an application for a separate trial. ‘The object of this 
course may also require a little explanation ; it was to avoid the effect 
which might have been produced upon a joint trial, from a com- 
bination of facts and declarations in which the parties, in the absence of 
each other, had respectively been concerned. In other words, the se- 
parate trials were calculated to break the regular chain of testimony, 
and to leave each defendant responsible for his or her individual con- 
duct. My colleague and myself, although we inclined to this course, 
took no part in the argument; first, because its success was very doubt- 
ful, and, secondly, because we had previously determined to betray no 
distrust of the case confided to us, in the presence of the Court and Jury, 
by shrinking from any mode of trial to which the prosecution might 
think proper to subject us. Another reason was, that we looked to the 
effectuation of the same purpose by double challenges, if attempted to 
be tried together, which would exhaust the panel, and compel a se- 
verance. 

Contrary to our expectations, however, the learned and humane 
Judge who presided, and who, whenever a point was doubtful, gave the 
prisoners the benefit of the doubt, determined in favour of the motion, 
and separate trials were accordingly ordered. 

The question then arose with the prosecuting Counsel, which of the 
prisoners should be first tried; and I shall always think they erred in 
selecting Mrs B ; this, however, may be an error in my judgment, 
instead of theirs. If Lino had been first tried, he, no doubt, would 
have been convicted, as he finally was, and Mrs B——, upon a subse- 
quent trial, would have had to encounter the operation of additional ex- 
citement and increased prejudice ; her struggle for life must necessarily 
have been stronger in order to prove successful; but still, in either 
case, she would probably have been acquitted. Personally, I had no 
question of her innocence of her husband’s death; and that impression 
alone ‘is a tower of strength.” 

The case proceeded. ‘The first challenge of a juryman was made by 
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the Commonwealth ; it was not made good, and the juryman was af- 
firmed. Many other challenges were made unvouchingly in behalf of 
the State. Some challenges for cause were also made by us ; but when- 
ever they failed, the juror excepted to was excluded by the exercise of 
our peremptory right. It is not my intention, however, to be minute, 
much less technical, and it may, therefore, suffice, at this stage of the case, 
to say that the Jury, after several discussions, were at last sworn, and 
the Attorney General opened his cause. The statements of the learned 
gentleman were perspicuous and forcible, and the “ greedy ears of the 
multitude devoured up his discourse.” 


THE NEW YEAR’S SONG. 


Buried to rise no more! That gaze, with glance austere, 
On hill, og sea and shore, Through the departed year, 
Winter wild dirges wails o’er va- | On the past dreams and passions of 
nished Time ; my breast! 
Gleams, cold and pale, o’erspread What have we done, what toiled for 
The heavens and earth, and shed since the knoll 
No sunshine through the soul that Of the last Christmas bell sent sweet- 
soared sublime ! ness to the soul? 
But why lament? The Past may yet 
ome ’ 
The beacon of our bliss, the herald to What have we toiled for? Fame? 
our home. The echo of a name 
To be forgot with easy unconcern, 
Why should we grieve? We When the quick flame, whose ray 
dwell Illumes our thinking clay, _ 
But in the pilgrim’s cell, Fades, and we shrink into Oblivion’s 
And talk with Death e’en from our urn, y . 
hour of birth; No more on this poor stage to smile 
At dawn and eventide, or sigh— , 
On highway or hillside, To know not how to live, yet ever 
Mid dews and blooms—mid all the dread to die! 
blights of earth, 


His fingers thrill our heartchords, 
and his voice 
Bids evil minds repent and hallowed 
hearts rejoice. - 


Power? Riches? see we not 
Shield, crown and sceptre rot 
Like the churl's crutch, and the 
quick phantom gleam 
What makes me sad? the bail, The" soul, it would deceive 
nd storm that lifts its wal . a 
Around, o’er peace, and flowers, and Dark and alarmed as in delirium’s 


sunshine fled ? The a with shadowy foes 
No! for my lamp is lit, , . 


And the betght poge of Wis, The odie “ep but shrieks 
mae oe Song, before my mind the vision back? 
And wall the echoes in my bosom 
chime Or have we placed our pride 
With the light laugh of wit, the gay In a fair false outside, 
romaunts of rhyme. Masking our better thoughts, lest 
they should be 
No! *tis the memory thronged Obnoxious to the throng, 
With feelings wrought and wronged, With whom we wend along? 
Bereavement’s pangs, and rushing No! this worst foes can never 
thoughts unblest, charge on me, 
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Though frailties else enow! I could After immortal things! 


not mock Some seraph with spread wings, 
Immortal Truth, nor for the quicksand —‘ Fluttering from Eden, sure my soul 
leave the Rock. inspires 
Henceforth to strike with zeal the 
Mark but that fairy thing, tempter down; 
The gossamer, whose wing, He best may brook the Cross whose 
Whirled by the ice breeze, fluctu- eye regards the Crown! 


ates here and there ; 
Now on the wave—the hill— 
The air—the earth—ne’er still, 
But in each eddy of the vagrant air 
Circling abrupt! are we, who have spent, 
our birth And forward, with the trust, 
From heaven, forever thus to make a That when his mortal dust 
heaven of earth? Blends with the disregarded element 
Of air or earth, Itself shall reach a 


What is the roll of years 
To him whose soul, through tears, 
Looks back on melancholy life well 


Alas! if so we tread 


clime 
This temple of the dead! That mocks the torrid breath and win- 
This globe, whose dust is gathered ter blast of Time? 


from the spoils 
Of myriad groaning years ! 
Intense sad thoughts and tears 
Rise at the image, and Reflection 


Haste, then, stern charioteer 
Of Earth! though in thy rear 
The wreck of human schemes and 


coils hopes lie strewn 
Writhing the inmost heart, to think T P d ee 
shen anh emples, and towers, and thrones, 
More year may make of us, ere half And melancholy bones 
ion coats heat Of —- dead, and sceptres 
ewn 
Anat if ox: we. weds To odious dust, before thee, Faith 


' : d Jo 
The springs of duty, graced is . 
As they have been, and are, with Wait with uplifted arm, thy triamphs 


such a fow to destroy. 
Of innocent delight; ; 
When wrong would yield to But Txov, at whose right hand 
right, The Hours obedient stand, 
Shall we then spurn the inward Ancient or Days! to gentle mercy 
dictate? No! won, 
Duties, like wayside flowers, but Send down thy blameless Dove, 
grow to do To fill us with thy love! 
The pilgrim gatherer good, and cure _—_ Breathe in our breasts the spirit of 
the ills we rue. thy Son! — 
For, without this, the Year will leave 
Flow forth, then—let me weep _ again . 
That I have lulled asleep Relics alone of guilt, and mournful- 
Such glorious inspirations, such ness, and pain! 
desires 


ANCIENT COURTSHIP. 


Amone the ancient Orientals women were so little seen by the men, 
that they had but few opportunities of raising in their bosoms that sen- 
timent which we denominate love, and which cannot properly arise 
from a transient glance; when they were accidentally seen, they only 
excited those sensual desires, which rage so strongly where they are in- 
flamed by the climate, and a thousand obstacles, and which, in such cir- 
cumstances, scarcely have any choice in their objects. Hence, all the 
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obliging offices of gallantry, and the tender sensations of courtship were 
entirely unknown; and as marriage was, for the most part, an act of 
bargain and sale, where the woman, in consideration of a price paid for 
her to her relations, was made a slave to her husband ; the men did not 
study to please, but to command and enjoy. If, in these periods, we 
meet with anything like sentiment between the sexes, it was in those 
illicit amours which depended solely on the parties themselves; in such 
cases they sometimes attempted flights of gallantry, and mutually en- 
deavoured to please, because neither party was a slave to the other, and 
their connection was the result of their own choice, and not of a bar- 
gain made for them without their consent, and perhaps without their 
knowledge. 

Even brute animais will exert every nerve to drive away or destroy 
a successful rival. Whether this is properly the passion of revenge, 
or of selflove, it is not our province here to enquire ; we only observe, 
that it seems to be a principle universally diffused through animated 
nature, and the history of all ages bears the most ample testimony to 
its existence. 

During the rude and uncultivated state of society in the early ages, 
property was acquired by strife, and kept but by watch and ward; and, 
a woman being considered as property, it was no uncommon mode of 
courtship, when there was a plurality of lovers, to fight for the posses- 
sion of the fair. As society began to improve, and fighting became 
less fashionable, this barbarity began to decline, and, instead of one 
lover being obliged to fight all his rivals before he could get possession 
of his mistress, it became the custom for the competitors to give pub- 
lic testimony of their powers and qualifications in the games and spec- 
tacles instituted for that purpose; a custom which continued long to 
govern the manners of uncivilized nations; and in compliance with 
which, it was common for kings and chieftains, when they had a daugh- 
ter to dispose of, to give notice to all young men of quality, who de- 
signed to be competitors, that they might repair to the courts and cas- 
tles, to show their skill and dexterity in exercises and in arms. But, 
as this method was frequently productive of feuds and animosities, 
which ended not with the lives of those between whom they first be- 
gan, but were handed down from one generation to another, stained 
with blood, treaties of marriage by bargain and sale, agreed to by the 
relations of the parties, marked the further progress of civil society ; 
many revolving ages saw the social-partners of our joys and sorrows 
trafficked for in this cool and dispassionate manner, and many parts of 
the world, yet strangers to friendship and love, still retain the barbarian 
barter. It is only where liberty and freedom shed their benign influ- 
ences, that courtship is an act of inclination and choice, ending in the 
union of hearts as well as the hands of the contracting parties. 

In the earlier periods of the history of the Greeks, their love was 
only the animal appetite, impetuous and unrestrained either by cultiva- 
tion of manners, or precepts of morality; and almost every opportunity, 
which fell in their way, prompted them to satisfy that appetite by vio- 
lence, and to revenge the obstruction by assassination. When they 
became more civilized, they shone much more illustriously in arts and 
in arms, than in delicacy of sentiment and elegance of manners ; hence, 
we shall find that their method of making love was more directed to 
compel the fair sex to a compliance with their wishes by charms and 
philtres, than to win them by the assiduities and good offices of a lover. 

As the sexes in Greece had but little communication with each other, 
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and a lover was seldom favoured with an opportunity of pourtraying 
his passion to his mistress, he discovered it by inscribing her name on 
the walls of his house, on the bark of the trees of a public walk, or the 
leaves of his book. He decked the door of the house where his fair 
one lived, with flowers and garlands ; made libations of wine before it, 
and sprinkled the entrance with essences, as they were wont to do in 
the temple of Cupid. Garlands were invaluable among the Greeks in 
the affairs of love ; when a man untied his garland, it was a declaration 
of the victory of passion; and when a woman composed a garland, it 
was a tacit confession of the same subjection; and, though we are not 
informed of it, we may presume that both sexes had methods of dis- 
covering by these garlands, not only that they were in love, but the ob- 
ject, also, of whom they were enamoured. 

Such were the common methods of discovering the passion of love ; 
the methods of prosecuting it were still more extraordinary, and less 
reconcileable with civilization and good principles. When a love affair 
did not prosper in the hands of a Grecian, he did not endeavour to be- 
come more engaging in his manners and person; he did not lavish his 
fortune in presents, or write vivid lyrics or eloquent erotics, but imme- 
diately had recourse to incantations and philtres; in the composition of 
which the women of Thessaly were so greatly celebrated that they 
trafficked in this lucrative merchandize and accumulated fortunes. These 
potions were so violent in their operation, as, for a time, to deprive the 
victim of sense, and not uncommonly of life. Their composition was 
a variety of herbs of the most virulent nature ; but herbs were not the 
only things they relied on for their purpose ; they summoned the pro- 
ductions of the animal and mineral kingdoms to their assistance ; when 
these failed, they roasted an image of wax before the fire, representing 
the object of their love, and as this became warm, they flattered them- 
selves that the person represented by it would be proportionably ex- 
cited by love. When a lover could obtain anything belonging to his 
mistress, he imagined it of singular advantage, and deposited it in the 
earth beneath the threshold of her door. Besides these they had a va- 
riety of other methods equally ridiculous and unavailing, of which it 
would be trifling to give a minute detail. We shall, therefore, merely 
notice, that those of either sex, who believed themselves forced into love 
by the power of philtres and charms, had recourse to the same methods 
to disengage themselves, and break the power of these enchantments, 
which, they supposed, operated involuntarily on their inclinations; and 
thus, the old women of Greece, like the lawyers of modern times, were 
employed to defeat the schemes and operations of each other, and, like 
them too, itis presumable, laughed in their sleeves, while they hugged 
the honours and hoarded the emoluments that arose from vulgar cre- 
dulity. 

Thus were the affairs of love and gallantry carried on among the 
Greeks, but we apprehend that this was the manner in which un- 
lawful amours only were conducted; for the Greek women had not 
power to refuse such matches as were provided for them by their fa- 
there and guardians; and, consequently, a lover, who could secure 
these on his side, was always sure of obtaining the person of his mis- 
tress ; and from the complexion of the times, we have little reason to 
suppose that he was solicitous about her esteem and affection. This 
being the ease, courtship between the parties themselves could scarcely 
have an existence; and the methods, we have described, must have 
been those by which they courted the unwary female to her shame 
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and disgrace, and not those by which they solicited the chaste bride to 
become the mother of heroes and philosophers. 

The Romans also, who borrowed their customs from the Greeks, 
endeavoured to conciliate love by the power of philtres and charms. 
This fact depends not altogether on the testimony of the poets; Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Lucullus, a Roman general, lost his senses by a love 
potion; and Caius Caligula, according to Suetonius, was thrown into 
a fit of madness by one which was given him by his wife, Cesonia.* 
Lucretius, according to some authors, fell a sacrifice to the same folly. 
The Romans, like the Greeks, made use of these methods mostly in 
their affairs of gallantry and unlawful love; but, in what manner they 
addressed themselves to a lady they intended to marry, we know not. 
Little or no courtship was practised among them; women had no voli- 
tion in their marital destinies: to what purpose, then, was it to apply 
to them for their consent? ‘They were under perpetual guardianship, 
and the guardian having the sole power of disposing of them, it was 
necessary to apply only to him. In the Roman authors, we frequently 
read of a father, a brother, or a guardian, giving his daughter, his sis- 
ter, or his ward in marriage; but we do not recollect one single in- 
stance of being told that the intended bridegroom applied to the lady 
for her consent; a circumstance the more extraordinary, as women in 
the decline of the Roman empire had arisen to a dignity, and even to 
a freedom, hardly surpassed in modern times. 

Though wives were not purchased among the Celtes, Gauls, Germans, 
and the neighbouring nations of the North, as they are in the East, 
they were, nevertheless, slaves to their husbands; but this slavery be- 
came so familiar by custom, that the women neither lost their dignity 
by submitting, nor the men their regard by subjecting them to it; and 
as they often received portions with their wives, and had so much ve- 
neration for the sex in general, we are the less surprised to find, that 
in courtship they behaved with a spirit of gallantry, and showed a de- 
gree of sentiment, to which the Greeks and Romans, who called them 
Barbarians, never arrived. Not contented with the possession of his 
mistress, a Northern lover was never satisfied without the sincere affec- 
tion of her heart, nor was his mistress ever to be gained but by such me- 
thods, as plainly indicated to her the tenderest attachment from the 
most respectable suitor. 

The ancient Scandinavian women were naturally chaste, proud, and 
scarcely less emulous of glory than the men. Taught to despise such 
as spent their lives in obscurity, they were not to be courted but by 
the most assiduous attendance, seconded by such warlike achievements 
as the custom of the country had rendered necessary to make a man 
deserving of his mistress. We frequently find a lover accosting the 
object of his passion by a minute and circumstantial detail of all his 
exploits, and all his accomplishments. King Regner, in his beautiful 
ode in memory of the deeds of his former days, gives a strong proof 
of this. 

‘We fought with swords,”’ says he, “‘ that day wherein I saw ten 
thousand of my foes rolling in the dust, near a promontory of Albion 
Isle. A dew of blood distilled from our swords; the arrows, which 
flew in search of the helmets, bellowed through the air. The pleasure 
of that day was equal to that of clasping a fair virgin in my arms. 

“‘ We fought with swords: a young man should march early to the 
conflict of arms; man should attack man, or bravely resist him; in 


* Archbishop Potter’s Archeologia Graca. 
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this hath always consisted the nobility of the warrior. He who aspires 
to the love of his mistress, ought to be dauntless in the clash of 
swords. 

“* We fought with swords, in fifty and one battles, under my floating 
banners. From my early youth, I have learned to dye the steel of 
my lance with blood, but it is time to cease. Odin hath sent his Asy- 
nier to conduct me to his palace; I am going to be placed on the high- 
est seat in Valhalla, there to quaff goblets of nectar with the Aser 
(gods ;) the hours of my life are rolled away.” 

Such, and many of the same kind, were the exploits sung by the 
Northmen in old times. In another ode of Harold, the Valiant, of a 
later date, we find an enumeration of his exploits and accomplishments 
united, to give his mistress a favourable idea of him: but, from the 
chorus of his song, we learn that he did not succeed. 

‘** My ships have made the tour of Sicily; 


And Agir’s daughters, with blue veils gay, 
Dance round the rudder and shoot away. 


There were we all magnificent and splendid; my brown vessel, full of 
mariners, rapidly rowed to the utmost of my wishes; wholly taken up 
with war, I thought my course would never slacken; and yet a Rus- 
sian maiden scorns me. 

‘In my youth, I fought with the people of Drontheim: their troops 
exceeded ours in numbers. It was a terrible conflict; I left their young 
king dead on the field; and yet a Russian maiden scorns me. 

‘One day, we were but sixteen in a vessel: a storm arose and 
swelled the sea; it filled the loaded ship, but we diligently cleared it 
out; thence I formed hopes of the highest success; and yet a Russian 
maiden scorns me. 

‘*T know how to perform eight exercises; I fight valiantly, I sit 
firmly on horseback, I am inured to swimming, I know how to run 
along the skates, I dart the lance, and am skilful at the oar; and yet a 
Russian maiden scorns me. 

“Can she deny, that young and lovely maiden, that on the day, 
when posted near a city in the Southern land, I joined battle; that then 
I valiantly handled my arms, and left behind me lasting monuments of 
my exploits; and yet a Russian maiden scorns me. 

**T was born in the high country of Norway, where the inhabitants 
handle their bows so well; but I preferred guiding my ships, the dread 
of peasants, among the rocks of the ocean, and far from the habitations 
of men. I have run through all the seas with my vessels; and yet a 
Russian maiden scorns me.” 

Besides these methods of aspiring to the good graces of the fair, by 
arms and by arts, the ancient Northmen had others, and, among these, 
charms or incantations were reckoned not the least powerful. Odin, 
who first taught them their mythology, and whom they always wor- 
shipped as their supreme deity, says, in one of his discourses: 

**If 1 aspire to the love and the favour of the chastest virgin, I can 
bend the mind of the snowy armed maiden, and make her yield wholly 
to my desires. 

**] knew a secret which I will never lose; it is to render myself 
always beloved of my mistress. 

** But I know one which I will never impart to any female, except 
my own sister, or to her whom I hold in my arms. Whatever is known 
only to one’s self is always of great value.” 

In the Eddas and Sagas, or Sublime Discourses of Odin, we have 
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directions how to proceed in courtship, so as to be successful, without 
the assistance of any charm or secret.—‘‘ He, who would make him- 
self beloved of a maiden, must entertain her with fine discourses, and 
offer her engaging presents ; he must also incessantly praise her beauty. 
—lIt requires good sense to be a skilful lover. If you would bend your 
mistress to your passion, you must only go by night to see her; when 
a thing is known to a third person, it never succeeds.” 

The young Scandinavian women, not relying upon what fame had 
reported, concerning the acquisitions of their lovers, frequently desired 
to be themselves the witnesses of them, and the young men were not 
less eager in seizing every opportunity to gratify their desires. This 
is abundantly proved by an anecdote in the history of Charles and 
Grymer, kings of Sweden. ‘* Grymer, a youth early distinguished in 
arms, who well knew how to dye his sword in the blood of his ene- 
mies, to run over the craggy mountains, to wrestle, to play at chess, 
trace the motions of the stars, and throw far from him heavy weights, 
frequently showed his skill in the chamber of the damsels, before the 
king’s lovely daughter: desirous of acquiring her regard, he displayed 
his dexterity in handling his weapons, and the knowledge he had at- 
tained in the sciences he had learned, At length he ventured to make 
this demand: ‘* Wilt thou, O fair princess, if I may obtain the king’s 
consent, accept of me for a husband?” ‘To which she prudently re- 
plied, ‘* 1 must not make that choice myself, but go thou and offer the 
same proposal to my father.”” The sequel of this story informs us, 
that Grymer accordingly made his proposal to the king, who answered 
him ina rage, that though he had learned indeed to handle his arms, yet 
as he had never gained a single victory, nor given a banquet to the 
beasts of the field, he had no pretensions to his daughter, and con- 
cluded by pointing out to him, in a neighbouring kingdom, a hero 
renowned in arms, whom, if he could conquer, the princess should be 
given him; that, on waiting on the princess to tell her what had passed, 
she was greatly agitated, and felt in the most sensible manner for the 
safety of her lover, whom she was afraid her father had devoted to 
death for his presumption; that she provided him with a suit of impe- 
netrable armour and a trusty sword, with which he went, and having 
slain his adversary and most of his warriors, returned victorious, and 
received her as the reward of his valour. Singular as this method of 
obtaining a fair lady by a price paid in blood may appear, it was not 
peculiar to the Northmen; we know the price which David paid 
for the daughter of Saul, and Sampson for Delilah. Among the Sacce, 
a people of ancient Scythia, a custom something of this kind, but still 
more extraordinary, obtained; every young man, who paid his ad- 
dresses to a lady, was obliged to engage her in single combat; if he 
vanquished, he led her off in triumph, and became her husband and 
sovereign; if he was conquered, she led him off in the same manner, 
and made him her husband and her slave. 

The ancient Northmen placed their principal felicity in the enjoy- 
ments of courtship and of love, as they compared even the pleasures 
of vanquishing their enemies to this, as to the highest possible standard 
of pleasure. Instigated by sentiment, and actuated by freedom, they 
made application first to the object of their wishes, to know whether 
they would be agreeable to her, before they would proceed to solicit 
the consent of parents or relations; sentiments which shone with no 
small degree of lustre, even through that scene of barbarity in which 
they were constantly immersed. 
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As nothing could be more humble and complaisant than the men 
when they presented their addresses to the fair, so nothing could be 
more haughty or determined than the answers of such ladies as did not 
approve their suitors. Gida, the daughter of a rich Norwegian lord, 
when courted by Harold the Dane, sternly answered, that if he aspired 
to merit her love, he must signalize himself by exploits of a more 
extraordinary nature than any he had yet performed; nor was such a 
reception peculiar to her; it was the custom of the times, and the man- 
ners in a great measure contributed to render such a custom necessary. 
Not only did the personal safety of a wife depend on the prowess of 
the man she married, but valour was the only road to riches and 
honours, and even subsistence frequently hung upon the spoils taken 
in the excursions of war. But their haughty behaviour was not en- 
tirely confined to words; when a suitor had gone through the exercise 
of his arms before them, if, displeased with his performance, they de- 
sired to put a negative upon his wishes, instead of a verbal wey they 
sometimes arose hastily, snatched the arms from his hands, and showed 
him that they could handle them with much more dexterity than him- 
self; a reproof which not only mortified his vanity, but imposed eter- 
nal silence on his pretensions to love. 


THE FORSAKEN. 


By James Dixon. 


No lettered stone is here, 
To tell who sleeps beneath, 

But her sisters have decked her lonely grave 
With flowers, like a bridal wreath; 

For she prayed as she lay on her dying bed, 
That they would come, at morn and eve, 

And scatter the wild flowers over her head, 
That might wither indeed but never deceive. 

So they buried her here, and strewed her grave 
With flowers, as she had prayed; 

And, Oh! how like are their withered leaves 
To the fate of that lovely maid! 


For she had thrown the priceless gem 
Of her own pure love away, 

Like a flower that is plucked from her parent stem, 
Ard left in its bloom to decay ; 

For she dreamed when the gallant stranger bowed, 
In his spirit’s pride to her, 

That he would remain, as he had vowed, 
Her changeless worshipper ; 

And she lavished on him the warmest love, 
That ever an earthly maiden felt, 

Till she left the shrine of her God above, 
And her heart at anearthly altar knelt. 


His love grew cold, and his altered eye, 
Which once had sparkled when she was nigh, 
Was averted now, with a look of pain, 

Which grew at length to a cold disdain. 
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And yet she murmured not, nor wept, 
Though the bloom of her beauty faded away, 
And over her cheek the paleness crept, 

Which speaks of the spirit’s decay. 

No tear escaped from her burning eye, 

And her throbbing bosom heaved no sigh— 
But ever she gazed on the vacant air, 

With the awful calmness of deep despair! 


They bore her away to a milder clime, 
Where they thought to dispel the gloom, 
Which had robbed, in her girlhood’s earliest prime, 
Her cheek of its beautiful bloom : 
They thought that the wonders of ancient art 
Could heal the wounds of a broken heart, 
And they bade her look on the sculptured forms, 
Which mortal hands had wrought, 
Till nothing was wanting to make them divine 
But the godlike gift of thought. 
But she gazed on all with a careless eye, 
For her heart and her home were far away, 
And she prayed that she might return and die, 
As she felt her strength decay. 
At length to a green hill’s shady height, 
They bore her, to mark the sun’s decline, 
And her dark eye shone with a flashing light, 
As in childhood’s morn it was wont to shine; 
And when from that blue and cloudless sky, 
The sun went down—with a swimming eye, 
And a throbbing heart, and a burning cheek, 
Thus did the lovely maiden speak— 
** So let me die! so let me die! 
When my earthly course is done, 
As fades in yonder cloudless sky 
The light of the setting sun: 
To my innocent childhood’s happy home 
Oh! let me once more return, 
When the light of life thus calmly may fade, 
When its fire shall cease to burn. 


“I have wandered far, and have gazed on all 
Ye have shown to my wearied eye, 
And now to my father’s ancient hall, 
Oh! let me return and die! 
The hand of death is biisy now, 
Its coldness is at my heart, 
And its paleness creeps o’er my cheek and brow, 
Why may I not depart ?”’ 


They brought her home, as she prayed, to die, 
And calmly she faded away, 

As the twilight fades from the eastern sky, “ 
At the close of a summer day ; 

Slowly and sadly her strength declined, 

But her eye was mild, and her heart resigned; 

At length the soul of the beautiful maid, 

At the sunset hour, as she had prayed, 

With a joy that only to such is given, 

Was borne to its home of rest in Heaven. 


VOL. V.—NO. XXVII. 24 
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And netheles there is no man 
In this worlde so wise, that can 
Of loue temper the measure ; 
But as it falleth in auenture, 
For witte ne strength maie not helpe 
And whiche els wolde him yelpe, 
Is rathest throwen under foote. 
Gower, 


Euery glytteryng thing is not golde, and under colour of fayre speche many 
vices may be hyd and conseled. ‘Therefore I rede no wight to trust on you to 
a rathe; mens chere and her speche right gyleful is ful ofte. Veryly it is 
proued that rychesse, dygnyte and power, been not trewe waye to the knotte, 
but as by rathe by suche thynges the knotte to be unbound.—7'est. of Love. 


How strange it is that those, who, with almost seraphic eloquence 
can describe the raptures of love and the bliss of wedlock, should en- 
joy the quiet delights of neither, but suffer the tortures and wearisome 
miseries of both! How strange that they, who from the fountains of 
feeling impart the nectar of immortality, should perish of thirst by 
their own sweet wellsprings! But not all, who have reigned in the 
Vatican, could vaticinate their own destinies; not all, who have soared 
to the sun, have basked in his brightness; not all, who have dwelt in 
luxurious Formian villas, and wielded the conflicting elements of pas- 
sion and the hostile intellects of the world, could boast of the fidelity 
of their ‘Tullias. That genius, which, while living, enjoys its apotheo- 
sis among the bowers of Parnassus or the groves of Academus, or the 
council chambers of the Forum, may fail to win the commonest respect 
and love of a single solitary woman. No man is a demigod, though 
many a one is a reputed devil, in his own household. Familiarity vul- 
garizes the loftiest thought and the deepest feeling; and he, whose 
lays are breathed from the hearts of thousands, as if they were ema- 
nations of the inspired, may sit by his own hearth, the slave of a De- 
janira, or the victim of a Xantippe. For the studies that guide to 
greatness, and the silent, solitary hours, which high excellence de- 
mands, are little fitted to retain that affection which vanity, perhaps, 
inspired, and still less to compete with the blandishments and seductive 
arguments of the mere man of the world. Hence, in the history of 
letters, the general infelicity of marriage. ‘The muse is a jealous mis- 
tress, but the wife is still more jealous, and exacts a devotion and a 
homage which Clio with a smile evades, or Melpomene, with a frown, 
denies. ‘Thalia plays with her mask and whirls her crook, while cara 
sposa reproaches and bewails; and 'Terpsichore, floating on the breath 
of poesy, laughs and dances as the bard inspires, though torrents of 
bitter words from the lips of Delilah assail his ravished ears. ‘The 
mortal demands what the immortal implores; the one shrieks from the 
thundercloud, the other whispers from her couch of thyme and flowers ; 
the wife, like a high justiciary, proclaims the testimony and the law; 
but the muse, on wings that shed ambrosial odours, sings— 


Come to my bower while the springtime glows, 
And I’ll be thy heaven, Love, under the rose! 
The qualities and dispositions, which contribute to domestic felicity, 
seldom belong to the exalted, enlarged and reflective mind. An amiable 
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temper and good sense, strict providence and yet profuse expenditure 
when fashion ordains, ready compliances with merely suggested wishes, 
social chitchat and a rigid conformity to household habits are the bases, 
on which conjugal happiness depends. But alas! the poet is amiable 
only at intervals and his good sense is not predominant when wife, 
with her wishes, and children, with their clamour, sever the golden 
links of thought. Nor is he a phenomenon of providence, nor an un- 
murmuring complier without cogent reason, nor a lover of small talk 
nor a devotee to La Trappe discipline. He accomplishes glorious 
deeds by impulse, but cannot work like the piston of a steamship, 
from daydawn to midnight watch, without pausing or diverging. He 
thinks not, feels not, acts not like the automaton of common life. He 
is often unoccupied but never idle; often wanders from the dull and 
smooth highways among the jagged precipices and old woods and 
awful cataracts which the world calls perilous and savage; and he can- 
not fawn on the rich fool, nor flatter the brainless belle, nor write in a 
Bas Blue’s Album, nor brush the rouge from a lady’s cheeks with 
whiskers like the archfiend’s (if, indeed, Sathan wears such ap- 
pendages) nor can he simper and blink and twaddle and be that thing 
of falsehood and folly which the modern world demands that its vo- 
tary shall be. 

Therefore, a poet is ill fitted to imbibe or impart domestic felicity, 
and utterly unqualified for a diploma from the coteries of fashion. His 
love is ideal—a mere ecstatic vision, but he feels its bliss and beauty 
too intensely to be impressed by charms of flesh and blood. His idol 
is an abstract of all that is lovely and pure, and nought, that earth can 
give, can satisfy the intense passion of his heart. Had Laura been 
Signora Petrarch, would the immortal dreamer of Vaucluse have im- 
mortalized her charms? Had no difficulties attended the amorous in- 
tercourse of Abelard and Eloise, what tears would have been shed in 
the lonely Paraclete or on the gravelled avenues of Pére la Chaise? What 
novelist ever dared to withdraw the curtains of Benedict or to describe 
the years of wedlock? Did either of Milton’s rebellious and runaway 
wives sit as a model for his Eve? or rather did he not satirize them all 
in his Delilah? Who inspired the magnificent creations of the Divina 
Commedia, the ideal and holy Beatrice or the termagant Gemma Do- 
nati? They, alas! who have perfected the most exquisite pictures of 
love and the most glowing and vivid forms of beauty, have been, of all 
earth’s sons, the most unhappy. The wife of Hooker, the great eccle- 
siastical writer, was the very curse of his life. Like Newton’s dog, 
only with the malice of a fiend, she burnt his invaluable manuscripts, 
on which he had toiled for years, lest he should win even fame to con- 
sole him in his miseries. Shakspeare spent many of his happiest 
years in London, far from his Anne Hathaway, and manifested little 
solicitude to visit her and enjoy her society. When Lord Lyttleton 
lost his delightful Lucy Fortesque and again risked the perils of matri- 
mony, he perished, the victim of his own conjugal treachery. Parnell 
died, a martyr to blighted love. Smollett lived unhappy ere he lost his 
daughter, and found, in his latter years, vexation, disquiet and neglect, 
to be the only reward of a life of thought, anxiety and toil. The loss 
of his earliest and purest love was the deathblow of Langhorne; and 
who, for a moment, can imagine that Jeanie consoled poor Burns when 
he wandered by the banks of Ayr and wept for his Highland Mary? 

Poverty, if not persecution, abject want, if not nefarious calumny, 
has often been the allotment and very destiny of the poet; and, indeed, 
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the goadings of necessity have almost ever been the loftiest inspirations 
of his muse. But they who have rebelled against the decrees of na- 
ture—who have lightly esteemed the guerdon of genius and the celes- 
tial breathings of Divinity, and aspired to the mere fashionable distinc- 
tions of the world and the common nobility of man’s creation—have 
reapt the mildewed harvest of ambition, and exchanged the missionries 
of spirits for the vain applauses of enslaved and benighted mortals. 
What conferred fame on Addison—the genius that wrought its crown 
of glory in solitude and silence and communed with the divinest influ- 
ences that adorn and exalt humanity, or his brilliant marriage with the 
haughty Countess of Warwick ? What made the name of Dryden a glo- 
rious monument in the history of England and of Europe—the out- 
pourings of his magnificent mind or his conjugal relations to Lady Eli- 

zabeth, daughter of the Earl of Berkshire! Did Young acquire dis- 
tinction, or what was far dearer to his scheming and mercenary spirit, 
ecclesiastical preferment, because he was the husband of Lady Eliza- 
beth Lee? Or did Alfieri write his terse and vivid tragedies because the 
Countess of Albany was, first, his chere amie, and then his legitimate 
cara sposa ? Of all matrimonial alliances among literary men, those dic- 
tated by ambition are most signally misjudged and disastrous. Addison, 
the very first genius of his era, was never anything to his arrogant 
dame but the tutor of her children. Dryden, with his fair Howard, en- 
joyed all the blisses which Mrs Xantippe Socrates showered upon the 
ancient philosopher of Athens ; and the Italian Count, proud, stern and 
aristocratic as he was, could not have failed to implore that his royal 
Stuart might be safely bedded among the Doge’s bridal rings, at the 
bottom of the Adriatic. What has genius to do with the outward shows, 
the pomp and power and glitter of the vain and ostentatious world? Its 
dominion is spiritual, its glory heavenly, its pride, the converse of 
sightless seraphs, and its treasures, the might of intellect and the beauty 
of feeling. It turns from the unthinking and unfeeling multitude with 
disgust and disquiet and seeks its home and paradise in The [llimitable 
Ideal. Comfort and quiet, the stillness of the old library and the sweet 
company of the great and good of every clime and age are all that it 
desires. Wherefore, then, should it descend from the empyrean to be- 
come the most mutable of earthly mutabilities, to writhe in the assem- 
blies of fashion, to wear the livery of aristocracy, and, forgetful both 
of its birthright and its heritage, sink into the bondslave of the world’s 
irredeemable bondwoman ? 

But, even in less ambitious alliances, many wiser men of letters have 
not been happier. Without imagining, much less practising, the sen- 
sualities of Iveteaux, of Voltaire, or of Letitia Pilkington, Dr Johnson 
felt little pleasure and no pride in the society of his Mrs Porter, and 
Hayley, who was a phenomenon of amiable morality, could not triumph 
over the temper of his wife, though he did write ‘The ‘Triumphs of 
‘Temper.’ ‘Thomson basely married a woman whom he would not suf- 
fer to visit with him, nor own as his wife; Sterne shunned his lady at 
home as if she was a personification of the plague, though he toiled 
hard to declare his affection in her absence: Marvell was assassinated 
in an affaire du ceur; and Coleridge spent many of his latter years, 
separated if not alienated from the ‘ Milliner of Bath.’ The Stella of 
that licentious satirist and bold bad man, Swift, was never owned as 
his wife, and their marriage was never consummated, while the beauti- 
ful Vanessa, who devotedly loved the unprincipled dean, died of a broken 
heart. Rousseau, the refined and sensitive philosopher and romanticist, 
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lived under the absolute despotism of an inelegant and uneducated wo- 
man, who could neither appreciate the powers of his intellect nor sym- 
pathize with the sensibilities of his heart. 

Hans Holbein wandered like a mendicant from his native land to 
England to avoid the society of his termagant frau, and the whelping 
earesses of his Dutch garcons. Edward Montagu, son of the eccen- 
tric, prurient and nasty Lady Mary, kept a whole seraglio of illegiti- 
mated wives in Constantinople, and publicly advertised for an English 
wife (de jure Anglix) who could save him the natural procurement and 
necessary delay of an heir! When the milliner mistress of Monk, 
duke of Albemarle, became his duchess, like Sarah of Marlborough, 
the very majesty of England could not overawe her audacious arro- 
gance nor disconcert her unparalleled presumption. Such have been 
the influences of women, and such will they ever continue to be. Dun- 
stan or St Thomas a Becket was never more dreaded by abhorring and 
refractory monarchs than many an unslumbering intriguante and de- 
spotic virago has been by the meditating philosopher and the enraptured 
poet. 

Convinced of this, Gray passed his idle days, an inveterate bachelor, 
among the cloisters of his university; and Goldsmith gave to wanton- 
ness what he denied to virtue and affection; and Collins, amid want 
and madness, perished in the prime of manhood without leaving behind 
a widowed heart to be given to another, after a few days of ceremonial 
grief, and disconsolate solitude. 

The ladies themselves, however, have furnished the most cogent ar- 
gument against the unfitness of marriage for literary persons ; for those, 
who have most highly adorned the literature of England, have spent 
their days in holy celibacy. Hannah More and Joanna Baillie and 
Maria Edgeworth and Jane and Maria Porter, with many others, de- 
siring no husband to husband their profits, preferred content and a cat 
to a lord and his consequences. Elizabeth Montagu was probably hap- 
pier when she gave grand annual entertainments to the right honour- 
able fraternity of chimney sweepers, than when her husband and her 
child were beside her. Lady Morgan married a goodnatured dunce to 
secure a title, as did the unworthy wife of Bishop Heber, ere the 
ashes of that excellent prelate were cold in his sepulchre; and Mrs 
Hemans, being neither wife nor widow, we fear, has often envied the 
platonic attachments of Pope’s Martha Blount and Cowper’s Mrs 
Unwin. As the rainstorm and the lightning seem to mingle, though fire 
and water are not Damon and Pythias; so many may appear well 
matched who are only paired in despair, to become disjuiactive copula- 
tives. If there is no voleano of the tongue, there is a woeful heart- 
quake; if there exists no infidelity, jealousy glows like the dreams of 
a theurgist. The daughters of Mnemosyne beckon their lover from 
the groves of ‘Tempe, and Minerva commands her votary to drink im- 
mortality from the depths of Helicon: but the wedded wife asserts the 
majesty of her right, and, mortal as she is, demands that her lord and 
master shall exercise no masterdom over any other,—even the most 
fantastic fairy—of her sex! 

After all these tragic histories, however, much may be said in praise of 
woman and of that indissoluble union, which, if hallowed by purity and 
tenderness, and regulated by wisdom, confers on man and wife dignity, 
honour and felicity. Much should pass away unseen, unheard and un- 
felt; much must be forgiven, and never to the meddling world should 
wife or husband betray the dearest friend that earth affords. But for 
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this last act of treachery, Byron and his lady, though they never loved 
each other, might have dwelt together in mutual forbearance and de- 
corous indifference. Nothing can justify the violation of the house- 
hold sanctuary—it is impiety beneath the ark, it is sacrilege on the 
altar. If managed with prudence, caution and firmness, the fiercest 
elements may be subdued and harmonized. If daily influenced by 
smiling affection, the wildest passions and most uncommunicative ha- 
bits may be conquered and converted into the gentlest amenities and 
interchanges of thought and knowledge. ‘Thus, and thus only, may 
literary men be fitted to receive and confer happiness in marriage. But 
now let us hear what an illstarred Florentine proclaims on the misun- 
derstood and mooted point of matrimony. 

The celebrated Dr Cocchi, of Florence, one of the most elegant of 
the modern Italian writers, devoted a ponderous tome to the investiga- 
tion of this litigated subject. ‘The motive, that urged him to this protract- 
ed toil, may be briefly stated. ‘The poor gentleman was twice married ; 
and, alas! by each communicative spouse is said to have been magnifi- 
cently cornuted ! 

Had he not reason then to complain of the inconveniences of mar- 
riage to a literary man? Was not his treatise designed as a generous 
admonition to all his scientific associates, and tantamount to an—ez- 
perto crede Roberto?—Is it not a cautionary beacon held out to the 
adepts in learning through all the nations where her informing rays 
penetrated, that they may bethink themselves seriously before they re- 
solve on quitting the calm, serene, and placid: shore of celibacy, to ad- 
venture on the rough, inconstant and tempestuous ocean of matrimony, 
where thunders crash and lightnings glare and icebergs roll from the 
frigid to the torrid zone ? 

His tract is divided into eleven sections. In the first he treats of the 
passion of Love; which he places rather in a physical than a senti- 
mental point of view. In the second he discusses affection and friend- 
ship; which partakes more a platonic character. The third relates to 
the parental care of children; and the fourth to kindred, relationship, 
affinity and alliance ; in all which is found some great inconvenience. 
The fifth respects wealth and domestic economy ; at the close of which 
the author observes, with all the ardour of truth and the asperity of 
conviction, if not of woeful experience, (which, alas! is the mother of 
much philosophy, much gentilizing, profound misogamy and endless 
uncertainties,) that “‘a wretched man of genius, with a wretched wife, 
and a groupe of wretched children, is a most shocking sight, and a 
flagrant disgrace to literature!’ This, it must be owned, is indeed a 
wretched complication: but how far matrimony is answerable for the 
misery of it, we leave Dr Cocchi to answer. In section sixth, the 
writer considers the qualifications necessary for public affairs. We 
quote a few passages from this part of the work, as specimens of the 
author’s manner, and of the train of his argument. 


“ Matrimony proves detrimental to a man’s fortune, not only by the means of 
increased expenses, if the wife have not brought a sufficient and plentiful dowry 
to him: but it causeth also a remarkable change in his manner of pursuing the 
business which he had embraced, in order to make his escape from the straits 
of poverty. 

** One man’s occupation is agriculture; another’s merchandise. This man 
has a place at court; that enjoys a civil employment. Some delight in a mili- 
tary life; and not a few in cultivating the liberal professions. To acquit one’s 
self with applause in each of the above cited departments, for supporting a 
laudable rank in society, requires a very great, yet uncontrolled attention. 
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“‘ Hence arose the famous and memorable saying of Hesiod, that very an- 
cient poet and most celebrated writer on agriculture: ‘The foundations of won 
art are, first, a house; secondly, a woman for housekeeper ; and, thirdly, omy 
labouring men, industrious tillers of the earth.’ The woman is to be hired by, 
but not wedded to her employer; because wives in general do not, without 
much og mens acquiesce in, or resign themselves to the retirement and 
innocence annexed to a country life. 

** In the next place, the mercantile business, by scattering men through va- 
rious realms, and even to the remotest parts of the world, renders them liable 
to many difficulties and dangers, that perplex their minds with such frequent 
returns of anxious solicitude, as almost to disqualify them from enjoying the 
sweets of domestic ease and happiness, or of being charged with the tender 
care of educating a young family. 

‘“‘ Those men who choose to undergo the irksome idleness and splendid sla- 
very of a court life, in order to acquire riches, and make their way to fortune, 
can better devote themselves to an enduring of all the necessary inconveniences, 
as they have much more leisure time on their hands, to make a parade of their 
assiduity and obsequiousness; articles so indispensable for the obtaining of a 
prince’s favour, especially while they are free from any matrimonial connexion, 
and unembarrassed with any of the perplexing concerns which contribute to its 
painfulness. 

“« The like pursuit, however, is not to be expected from the husbands of beau- 
tiful, young and amiable wives. It is not in their power, and still less so is it 
in the power of those who would live free agents, to be under the continual 
constraint of wearing the mask of dissimulation i in their features, and of affect- 
ing that jealous kind of secrecy so essential to courtiers. It is but too noto- 
rious, that matrimony reveals the real character of a man, and brings to light 
his most hidden passion, nay, sometimes the most important secret, by the 
soothing means of a beloved wife, his delightful companion in solitude, and the 
dear partner of his bed; upon whose fidelity, however, there is no violent rely- 
ing, on account of the sex’s natural frailty. 

“It often happens, that very capable men have not so much a relish for 
being employed about a court, as in guiding the civil power, which is adminis- 
tered in the great as well as in the little states, by the mediation of various 
agents, duly subordinate to each other. In pursuing such a noble career, the 
ministering agent may propose to himself at the same time an acquisition of 
riches, the pleasing pomp of power, and the flattering thought of being useful 
to his country. 

‘“* Men in this elevated rank have always been ambitious of distinguishing 
themselves as much in justice to their noble blood, their sublime faculties of 
the mind, as the prudential knowledge they have attained through experience, 
Can it then be deemed necessary for them to marry, to be the better enabled to 
obtain their glorious ends. 

“ It is most certain, that, to rise above the vulgar herd, and procure for one’s 
self an ample fortune in this world, they, who are not born to a brilliant or 
wealthy inheritance, must conquer varieties of obstacles; and, by boldly daring, 
establish an acknowledged superiority of merit; for which purpose they must 
be absolutely free from every other care, and deem it not impossible for them to 
rise to the highest posts, seeing that the greatest share of the mid-region places 
in life are filled only by those who had aspired to attain to the highest. 

** Now, matrimony and its concomitants are so apt to fill a man’s head with 
various solicitudes, and are so perplexing ofttimes, — but upon minute 
articles, as by degrees to make tim decline going abroad, and to voluntarily 
confine himself at home, for the more constant inspection of domestic affairs ; 
by which event he is settled, as the term is, he is fixed in the central point of 
his cireumscribed condition. This truth cannot be doubted but by unreflecting 
heads, that have not been accustomed to form observations on the many vicissi- 
tudes of human life.” 


In section the seventh, the author indicates and deseribes the qualifi- 
cations necessary for a literary life. In the eighth, he comes to the 
consummation of matrimony, and depicts the evils resulting from the 
predominance of mental over animal powers in that blest condition. 
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“Tt but rarely happens that those men, who exercise most their thinking 
faculty by pale midnight studies, in meditation, lectures, or in harassing the 
mind with any other manner of cogitative employment, acquire much glory in 
the service of the fair sex. 

* Young women, who are well aware of this truth, and think seriously upon 
no other subject, feel themselves actuated by a kind of instinctive aversion to 
all those men who are celebrated for their mental abilities: but acknowledge a 
natural and prompt inclination to become doatingly fond of such foolish fellows 
as dedicate their whole time to eating, drinking, and habitual indolence, al- 
though incapable of thinking or doing anything laudable. 

* But, if a discreet and sensible husband, in hopes of endearing himself the 
more to his wife, means to contribute to the pleasure of his chaste and beauti- 
ful companion, he must consequently feel a decrease of the vigour necessary 
for prosecuting studies that consist in abstract meditation, and laborious re- 
searches; because fatuity has been ever accounted by all physicians among the 
unavoidable effects of indulgence; to which danger the fond husband being too 
much exposed, the obvious tendency of our doctrine must flash immediate con- 
viction upon every understanding.” 


We are apprehensive that our practical Doctor rather reasoned from a 
particular case than general experience. If men of great study and 
intellectual abilities were as numerous as those Bacchantes and cox- 
combs our author justly contemns, there might possibly be found among 
them too many votaries of the Paphian, notwithstanding their attachment 
to the magnificent and stainless Minerva. Certain it is that there are 
men of the profoundest study and the sublimest intellect who are hap- 
pily married, and boast as numerous a progeny as the silliest individual 
in their neighbourhood. It has also been advanced by the privileged, 
who have been curious in this part of experimental philosophy, that 
there is by no means so great a difference between a fool and a philo- 
sopher, as the ignorant may imagine. 

Section the ninth treats the question as it regards the health; and the 
tenth as it respects pleasure: the last comprises the following conclu- 
sion, to which poor Dr Cocchi was, no doubt, guided by the convic- 
tion of his horns and the demonstration of his experience. 


‘‘ That a man of learning and prudence, who has but a circumscribed and 
middling fortune, will prove much happier, if he betake himself to a single, 
free, and unencumbered life, rather than choose to be involved in the straits, the 
difficulties, and thousand perplexing consequences of inconsiderately ventur- 
ing upon matrimony, although the chosen spouse were one of the best of wo- 
men. Therefore, all who are capable of making a just estimation of persons 
and things, (it is now imagined) will pronounce that an answer in the negative 
ought to be given in general to this very critical question—Js marriage fit for 
literary men?” 


We have seen whom, by its misuse, it was the means of destroying ; 
now let us remember whom it might have saved. It might have ar- 
rested the headlong career of Savage and Otway; it might have shed 
delight around the last hours of Massinger and Goldsmith; and it 
might have snatched the weapon of destruction from the suicidal hands 
of Fletcher, Chatterton and Neele. It might have been the solace, the 
felicity and the charm of thousands, who, urged on by impetuous pas- 
sions, had neither the selfeontroul to become austere monastics nor the 
wisdom to wed with honour. All are not Cleopatras and Campaspes ; 
all are not Antonys and Catalines; virtue may enjoy its heaven though 
vice is watching the progress of its siege; and they who marry as 
wisdom dictates, and respect each other as God ordains, may be blest 
and beloved and happy, though the one be a Genius and the other a 
Bas Blue. F. 
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THE LAST NIGHT OF POMPEII;* 
VERSUS 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII.t 


Wuite we have never failed to acknowledge and applaud the bril- 
liant imagination and the eloquent and fascinating style of Mr E. L. 
Bulwer, we have never feared to assert that he was a sophist in ethics 
and a libertine in love, and that effect was apparently the only law 
which influenced his mind or guided his pen. Better disguised, but 
not less pernicious in principle and evil in action than thie ‘Tom Jones 
and Count Fathom and Zeluco of Fielding, Smollett and Moore, his 
characters not only exist in, but actually create an atmosphere of im- 
purity which infects the very hearts of his admirers. He invests 
the seducer with irresistible attractions, and paints the highwayman 
and the murderer as examples for imitation. But even in the execu- 
tion of his execrable purposes, he is not original either in his plots 
or his sentiments. The old Portuguese Jew Spinoza and his dis- 
ciples Hobbes, Toland, Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke have abundantly 
supplied him with infidel arguments; and the profligate courtiers of 
Charles the Second have contributed their licentious stratagems and 
impvre dialogues to augment the claims and heighten the charms of his 
coxcombs, libertines and menslayers. Mr Bulwer has read much and 
skilfully appropriated, without acknowledgment, all that has suited his 
designs. He has artfully clothed the lofty thoughts of others in his 
own brilliant garb and enjoyed the renown of a powerful writer and 
profound thinker, when he was little more than an adroit and ma- 
neuvering plagiary. ‘This we long since perceived, and therefore denied 
his claims to a high order of genius, though we readily accorded to 
him the possession of much curious knowledge and a felicitous use of 
language. We never imagined that the labours of ‘an unrewarded and 
little regarded American could be deemed by the proud, soidisant 
highborn, and affluent Mr Bulwer as worthy of his unquestioning ap- 
propriation. We fancied that so deep a scholar would continue to dig 
for treasures in ancient and recondite literature, and pass triumphantly 
over the obscure productions of a poor cisatlantic. But we erred. As 
a member of the British Parliament, Mr Bulwer is accustomed to the 
creation of laws; and he seems to have made one expressly for his 
own profit and pleasure—namely, the law of literary lawlessness. We 
knew that he was well content to demand high prices for his immoral 
novels from his American publishers; but, until this time, we were not 
aware that he considered anything but gold worth receiving or plunder- 
ing from Yankeeland. With his usual tact, he has managed to secure, 
in no slight degree, from our labours that which those labours failed 
utterly to receive from our unlettered countrymen; and it is our pre- 
sent purpose to demand back our own thoughts, which are our property 
and the heritage of our children. 


* The Last Night of Pompeii: A Poem, and Lays and Legends. By Sum- 
ner Lincoln Fairfield. New York: 1832. 

¢ The Last Days of Pompeii: By the Author of Pelham, Eugene Aram, 
England, and the English, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. New York: 1834. Harper and 
Brothers. , 
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It is now three years since ‘ The Last Night of Pompeii’ was written 
and published; and, among other English men of letters, a copy of 
that poem with a letter, which was never answered, was sent to Mr 
Bulwer, who was, at that time, the editor of the London New Monthly 
Magazine. Affliction fell heavily on our heart during the spring of 
1832, and, becoming indifferent to poetic fame and everything not in- 
volved in our bereavement, we bestowed no thought upon the poem or 
its reception. ‘Time has passed on; we have been intensely occupied 
with other concerns, and have not been anxious about it since. The 
apathy, if not contempt, with which American poets have ever been 
treated, has driven Percival into solitude, Bryant and Prentice into 
politics, Whittier into abolition.schemes, Pierpoint into phrenological 
experiments, and all others far away from the barren realm of Parnas- 
sus. But lo! the poem, which was printed by hardwon subscription and 
left unwelcomed but by a few cheerful voices, when transmuted into a 
novel by Bulwer, becomes a brilliant gem and illumines the patriotic 
hearts and clear understandings of the whole Western World! Who 
is a Yankee poet that he should be honoured? but to whom is the 
English Bulwer unknown? We live, however—thanks be to Provi- 
vidence! to claim our own and expose all smugglers, though the red 
rover Saxon seems to think that the Atlantic is a very broad ocean, 
and that the democrats of the West are very little capable of appre- 
ciating any compositions but his own. 

Had Mr Bulwer confined himself to the almost literal adoption of 
our title, or had certain passages in his novel betrayed even great re- 
semblances to others in our poem, we should have said that the coinci- 
dences were somewhat remarkable and then dismissed the matter from 
our thoughts. Many examples in literary history might be presented to 
prove that men may think and describe alike without plagiarism, but, 
when the incidents and descriptions are as nearly identical as prose 
and poetry can well be, we cannot deduce the charitable conclusion 
that the very strong likeness is accidental. Our readers shall judge 
whether, in this case, it is so. 

The characters in the poem are few—in the novel many, but, in 
both, the whole interest depends on the adventures of two lovers. In 
the poem these lovers are Pansa and Mariamne, a Roman decurion and 
a captive Jewish maiden, both Christians; in the novel they are Glau- 
cus and Ione, Greeks and pagans. With us, Diomede was the pretor 
and Pansa the victim; with Bulwer, the former is a rich merchant and 
the latter, edile of Pompeii. Here, then, there is no similarity, nor is 
there but one deserving a remark, until Arbaces—an Eugene Aram anti- 
quated—one of Bulwer’s learned, wise and soliloquizing villains— 
seduces lone to his mansion of iniquity. The first coincidence, to 
which we refer, is the scene of the sacrifice,* and the oracular response. 
The description in the novel reads thus: 

‘“‘ The aruspices inspected the entrails.” —* It was then that a dead silence fell 
over the ery sng 3 crowd, and the priests gathering around the cella, another 
priest, naked save by a cincture round the middle, rushed forward, and dancing 
with wild gestures, implored an answer from the goddess.”"—* A low murmur- 
ing noise was heard within the body of the statue; thrice the head moved, and 
the lips parted, and then a hollow voice uttered these mystic words ; 

* There are waves like chargers that meet and glow, 
There are graves ready wrought in the rocks ftew: 
On the brow of the Future the dangers lower, 

But blessed are your barks in the fearful hour.” 


* Vol. i. p. 42. 
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That in the poem is as follows—the oracle preceding the description 
of its effect upon the superstitious multitude. 


“The aruspices ——— the prodigies. 
‘The entrails palpitate—the liver’s lobes 

Are withered, and the heart hath shrivelled up!’ 
Groans rose from living surges round; yet loud 

The High Priest uttered—* Lay them on the fire !’ 

*T was done; and wine and oil poured amply o’er, 
And still the sacrificer wildly cried— 

* Woe unto all! the wandering fires hiss up 

Through the black vapours—lapping o’er the flesh 
They burn not, but abandon! ashes fill 

The temple, whirled upon the wind that waves’” etc. 


The Oracle. 
“Ye shall pass o’er the Tyrrhene sea in ships 
Laden with virgins, gems and gods, and spoils 
Of a dismembered empire, and a cloud 
Of light shall radiate your ocean path !’ 
Breathes not the soul of mystery in this ?” 


«¢ And the prostrated multitudes, like woods 
Hung with the leaves of autumn, stirred ; then fell 
A silence when the heart was heard—a pause— 
When ardent hope became an agony ; 

And parted lips and panting pulses—eyes 

Wild with their watchings, brows with beaded dews 
Of expectation chilled and fevered—all 

The shaken and half lifted frame—declared 

The moment of the oracle had come! 

A sceptre to the hand of Isis leapt 

And waved; and then the deep voice of the priest 
Uttered the maiden’s answer, and the fall 

Of many quickened steps like whispers pass’d 
Along the columned aisles and vestibule.” 


Both oracles partake the same mystic character and allude obscurely to 
the same fearful and overwhelming event. 

The character of Arbaces, the Egyptian Magus, is peculiarly after 
Bulwer’s own heart, for he is an entire, thorough, irredeemable demon 
who weeps over venomous reptiles and kills innocent men: but a very 
large portion of his mystic discourse, which appears on pages 81-2-3-4 
of volume first, is borrowed, as customary, without even an apologetic 
allusion, from Moore’s Epicurean. We leave that poet to reclaim his 
property, and proceed to assert the identity of our own. In the novel 
Arbaces beguiles Ione into his house with the resolution to possess her 
by fraud or violence. In the poem the priest of Isis inveigles the vir- 
gin of Pompeii into his lascivious temple with the same intent. Both 
the priest and Arbaces, having conquered every obstacle, are rapidly 
advancing to the accomplishment of their evil designs, when they 
are interrupted and their victims rescued by the very same awful 
occurrence ; 


“ At that awful moment,” says Bulwer, “the floor shook under them with 
a rapid and convulsive throe—a mightier spirit than that of the Egyptian was 
abroad! a giant and crushing power, before which sunk into sudden impotence 
his passion and his arts. It woke—it stirred—that Dread Demon of the Earth- 
quake,” etc.* 


* Vol. i. p. 159. 
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** T woo no longer, thou art in my grasp, 
And by the Immortals I disown, thou shalt”— 


Says our unsainted priest of Isis, when the victim cries exultingly— 


‘**Tt comes! the temple reels and crashes—Jove ! 
I thank thee! Vesta! let me sleep with thee !’ 
And on the bosom of the earthquake rocked 

The statues and the pillars, and her brain 
Whirled with the earth’s convulsions, as the maid 
Fell by a trembling image and upraised 

A prayer of gratitude; while through the vaults, 
In fear and ghastly horror, fled the priest, 
Breathing quick curses mid his warning cries 

For succour; and the obscene birds their wings 

F lapped o’er his pallid face, and reptiles twined 
In folds of knotted venom round his feet. 

Yet on he rushed—the blackened walls around 
Crashing—the spectral lights hurled hissing down 
The cold green waters; and thick darkness came 
To bury ruin!” 


The denouement of the scene is the same in the novel and the 
poem—a statue, hurled from its pedestal, strikes the unhallowed viola- 
tor to the earth. There is no scene in Baron more actually transcribed 
from the Andrian of ‘Terence than this from ‘ The Last Night of Pom- 
peii!’ But the scene in the amphitheatre, where the Christian Olinthus 
and the lover Glaucus are doomed to perish by the fangs of the famish- 
ed lion, is still more strikingly similar than any in the novel except the 
description of the destruction. Arbaces, actuated by unholy love of 
Ione, is the author of the disgrace and ruin of both these personages ; 
and the praetor Diomede, in the poem, resolves to sacrifice Pansa to 
the African lion, because he loves and determines to possess Mariamne. 
The earlier scenes in the amphitheatre are the same; four gladiators 
are represented in sanguinary strife, and two as having perished, ere 
the command is given to bring the Christian and lover on the arena 
and to loose the Numidian lion. In neither instance, however, will the 
noble beast attack his destined victim; but shrinks and cowers in utter 
terror, though goaded on to his dreadful feast. We now solicit a care- 
ful comparison of the scenes which succeed, with those which, nearly 
two years before Mr Bulwer’s book was conceived, we had wrought out 
with no slight study and presented to our unregarding countrymen. 

The closing scene in the Pompeiian amphitheatre, as represented in 
‘The Last Days of Pompeii:’ 


*** Behold how the gods protect the guiltless! The fires of the avenging 
Orcus burst forth against the false witness of my accusers!’ ” 

‘* The eyes of the crowd followed the gesture of the Egyptian, and beheld 
with ineffable dismay a vast vapour shooting from the summit of Vesuvius in 
the form of a gigantic pine tree; the trunk, blackness ;—the branches, fire ;— 
that shifted and wavered in its hues with every moment, now fiercely luminous, 
now of a dull and dying red, that again blazed terrifically forth with intolerable 

lare! 
vm There was a dead, heart-sunken silence—through which there suddenl 
broke the roar of the lion, which, from within the building, was echoed wash 
by the sharper and fiercer yells of its fellow beast. Dread seers were they of 
the burthen of the atmosphere, and wild prophets of the wrath to come! 

** Then there rose on high the universal shrieks of women; the men stared 
at each other, but were dumb. At that moment they felt the earth shake be- 
neath their feet; the walls of the theatre trembled; and beyond, in the dis- 
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tance, they heard the crash of falling roofs; an instant more, and the mountain 
cloud seemed to roll towards them, dark and rapid, like a torrent; at the same 
time, it cast forth from its bosom a shower of ashes, mixed with vast fragments 
of burning stone! Over the crushing vines,—over the desolate streets,—over 
the amphitheatre itself,—far and wide,—with many a mighty splash in the agi- 
tated sea,—fell that awful shower! 

“* No longer thought the crowd of justice or of Arbaces; safety for them- 
selves was their sole thought. Each turned to fly—each dashing, pressing, 
crushing against the other. Trampling recklessly over the rege groans, 
and oaths, and prayers, and sudden shrieks, the enormous crowd vomited itself 
forth through the numerous passages. Whither should they fly?” 


Now let us present the description, given in ‘The Last Night of 
Pompeii,’ of the horrors that succeeded the scene of the games: 


“ Awed, yet untrembling, Pansa calm replied. 
‘Ye hear no thunder—but Destruction’s howl! 
Ye see no lightning—but the lava glare 

Of desolation sweeping o’er your pride ! 

Death is beneath, around, above, within 

All who exult to inflict it on my heart, 

And ye must meet it, fly when, where ye will, 
For in the madness of your cruelties 

' Ye have delayed till every hope is dead. 

Let the doom come! our faiths will soon be tried. 
Gigantic spectres from their shadowy thrones, 
With ghastly smiles to welcome ye, arise. 

The Pharaohs and Ptolemies uplift 

Their glimmering sceptres o’er ye—bidding all 
Bare their dark bosoms to the Omniscient God : 
And every strange and horrid mythos waits 

To fold ye in the terrors of its dreams.’ ” 


*“ Like an earthshadowing cypress, o’er the skies 
Lifting its labyrinth of leaves, the boughs 

Of molten brass, the giant trunk of flame, 

The breath of the voleano’s Titan heart 

Hung in the heavens; and every maddened pulse 
Of the vast mountain’s earthquake bosom hurled 
Its vengeance on the earth that gasped beneath.” 


* From every cell shrieks burst; hyenas cried 
Like lost child stricken in its loneliness : 

The giant elephant with matchless strength 
Struggled against the portal of his tomb, 

And groaned and panted; afd the leopard’s yell 
And tiger’s grow! with all surrounding cries 

Of human horror mingled; and in air, 

Spotting the lurid heavens and waiting prey, 
The evil birds of carnage hung and watched.” 


‘Vesuvius answered: from its pinnacles 

Clouds of farflashing cinders, lava showers, 

And seas drank up by the abyss of fire 

To be hurled forth in boiling cataracts, 

Like midnight mountains, wrapt in lightnings, fell.” 


* All awful sounds of heaven and earth met now; 
Darkness behind the sungod’s chariot rolled, 
Shrouding destruction, save when volcan fires 
Lifted the folds to gaze on agony ; 

And when a moment’s terrible repose 

Fell on the deep convulsions, all could hear 

The toppling cliffs explode and crash below, 
While multitudinous waters from the sea 
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In whirlpools through the channell’d mountain rocks 
Rushed, and with hisses like the damned’: speech, 
Fell in the mighty furnace of the mount.” 


** Oh, then, the love of life! the struggling rush, 
The crushing conflict of escape! few, brief, 

And dire the words delirious fear spake now— 
One thought, one action swayed the tossing crowd. 
All through the vomitories madly sprung, 

And mass on mass of trembling beings pressed, 
Gasping and goading, with the savageness 

That is the child of danger, like the waves 
Charybdis from his jagged rocks throws down, 
Mingled by fury—warring in their foam. 

Some swooned and were trod down by legion feet ; 
Some cried for mercy to the unanswering gods; 
Some shrieked for parted friends for ever lost; 
And some in passion’s chaos, with the yells 

Of desperation did blaspheme the heavens ; 

And some were still in utterness of woe. 

Yet all toiled on in trembling waves of life 

Along the subterranean corridors. 

Moments were centuries of doubt and dread! 
Each breathing obstacle a hated thing : 

Each trampled wretch, a footstool to o’erlook 

The foremost multitudes; and terror, now, 

Begat in all a maniac ruthlessness, 

For in the madness of their agonies 

Strong men cast down the feeble who delayed 
Their flight, and maidens on the stones were crushed,” etc. 


Let the reader compare each of these extracts with the other, and 
form his own opinion of Mr Bulwer’s great powers and originality. 
These very remarkable coincidences are followed by others not less 
extraordinary and worthy of commemoration: 


«* But suddenly a duller shade fell over the air. Instinctively he turned to 
the mountain, and behold! one of the two gigantic crests, into which the sum- 
mit had been divided, rocked and wavered to and fro; and then, with a sound 
the mightiness of which no language can describe, it fell from the burning base, 
and rushed, an avalanche of fire, down the sides of the mountain! At the same 
instant gushed forth a volume of blackest smoke, rolling on, over air, sea, and 
earth.” . 

“‘ Bright and gigantic through the darkness, which closed around it like the 
walls of hell, the mountain shone—a pile of fire! Its summit seemed riven in 
two; or rather above its surface there seemed to rise two monster-shapes, each 
confronting each, as demons contending for a world. These were of one deep 
blood-red hue of fire, which lighted up the whole atmosphere far and wide; but 
below, the nether part of the mountain was still dark and shrouded,—save in 
three places, adown which flowed, serpentine and irregular, rivers of the molten 
lava. Darkly red through the profound gloom of their banks, they flowed slowly 
on, as towards the devoted city. Over the broadest there seemed to spring a 
cragged and stupendous arch, from which, as from the jaws of hell, gushed the 
sources of the sudden Phlegethon.” 


Among the Death Cries of Pompeii, as we imagined them, is the 
following lyric: 

‘It bursts! it bursts! and thousand thunders blent, 
From the deep heart of agonizing earth, 

Knell, shatter, crash along the firmament, 
And new hells peopled startle into birth. 

Vesuvius sunders! pyramids of fire 
From fathomless abysses blast the sky ; 
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E’en desolating Ruin doth expire, 
And mortal Death in woe immortal die. 

Torrents like lurid gore, 
Hurled from the gulf of horror, pour, 

Like legion fiends embattled to the spoil, 
And o’er the temple domes, 
And joy’s ten thousand homes, 

Beneath the whirlwind hail and storm of ashes boil.” 


Again says Mr Bulwer, who boasts that he has succeeded where all 
others have failed: 


** In the pauses of the showers, you heard the rumbling of the earth beneath, 
and the groaning waves of the tortured sea; or, lower still, and audible but to 
the watch of intensest fear, the grinding and hissing murmur of the escaping 
gases through the chasms of the distant mountain. Sometimes the cloud ap- 
peared to break from its solid mass, and, by the lightning, to assume quaint and 
vast mimicries of human or of monster-shapes, striding across the gloom, hust- 
ling one upon the other, and vanishing swiftly into the turbulent abyss of shade; 
so that, to the eyes and fancies of the affrighted wanderers, the unsubstantial 
pe reee were as the bodily forms of gigantic foes,—the agents of terror and 
of death. 


Is there nothing similar to the preceding quotation in this? 


** Vesuvius poured its deluge forth, the sea 
Shuddered and sent unearthly voices up, 
The isles of beauty, by the fire and surge 
Shaken and withered, on the troubled waves 
Looked down like spirits blasted; and the land 
Of Italy’s once paradise became 
The home of ruin—vineyard, grove and bower, 
Tree, shrub, fruit, blossom—love, life, light and hope, 
All vanishing beneath the fossil flood 
And storm of ashes from the cloven brow 
Of the dread mountain hurled in horror down. 
The echoes of ten thousand agonies 
Arose from mount and shore, and some looked back 
Cursing, and more bewailing as they fled.” 

** what a horrid gleam is flung 
Along that face of madness, as it turns 
From sea to mountain, and the wild eyes burn 
With revelations of the unborn time! 
We may not liiuger—shelter earth denies— 
The very heavens like a gehenna lour— 
And ocean is our refuge—on—on-~on !” 


We have seen how remarkably the lions agreed on the impropriety 
of making an amphitheatric meal of the lovers; now it appears that the 
tiger, who should have eat the Christian, was of the same mind. 


“ At that moment a wild yell burst through the air; and thinking only of 
escape, whither it knew not, the terrible tiger of the African desert leaped 
among the throng, and hurried through its parted streams. And so came the 
earthquake, and so darkness once more fell over the earth !” 


Is it not strange that we should have conceived something much like 
this and explained the motive, too, of such unreasonable conduct in any 
wild beast starving? 


‘‘ Nature’s quick instinct, in most savage beasts, 
Piophesies danger ere man’s thought awakes, 
And shrinks in fear from common savageness, 
Made gentle by its terror; thus, o’erawed 

E’en in his famine’s fury by a Power 
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Brute beings more than human oft adore, 
The Lion lay, his quivering —_ outspread, 
His white teeth gnashing, till the crushing throngs 
Had passed the corridors; then, glaring up 
His eyes imbued with samiel light, he saw 
The crags and forests of the Appenines 
Gleaming far off, and with the exulting sense 
Of home and lone dominion, at a bound, 

He leapt the lofty palisades and sprung 
Along the spiral passages, with howls 

Of horror, through the flying multitudes 
Flying to seek his lonely mountain lair.” 


We shall not protract this investigation, though many similar passa- 
ges might be produced to confirm our assertion that Mr Bulwer has 
appropriated our thoughts and throughout wrought our descriptions into 
his story, and won great profit and fame from the robbery. ‘Those, who 
read his book, will readily find many descriptions closely resembling 
one of the last given in the poem, which we here reprint, and many 
references to ancient authors fer facts which he derived from us. 


** Meantime, charred corses in one sepulchre 

Of withering ashes lay, and voices rose, 

Fewer and fainter, and, each moment, groans 
Were hushed, and dead babes on dead bosoms lay, 
And lips were blasted into breathlessness 

Ere the death kiss was given, and spirits passed 
The ebbless, dark, mysterious waves, where dreams 
Hover and pulses throb and many a brain 

Swims wild with terrible desires to know 

The destinies of worlds that lie beyond. 

The thick air panted as in nature’s death, 

And every breath was anguish ; every face 

Was terror’s image, where the soul looked forth, 
As looked, sometimes, far on the edge of heaven, 
A momentary star the tempest palled. 

From ghastlier lips now rose a wilder voice, 

As from a ruin’d sanctuary’s gloom, 

Like savage winds from the Chorasmian waste 
Rushing, with sobs and suffocating screams,” etc. 


But, though we have been more highly honoured by this last chef- 
d’ euvre of the honourable Eugene Aram than any author within our 
knowledge, yet others are entitled to their property. Speaking of the 
skeleton of Arbaces, Bulwer says— 

“ The scull was of so remarkable a conformation, so boldly marked in its in- 
tellectual, as well as its worse physical developments, that it has excited the con- 
stant speculation of every itinerant believer in the theories of Spurzheim who has 
gazed upon that ruined palace of the mind, Still, after a lapse of eighteen cen- 
turies, the traveller may survey that airy hall, within whose cunning galleries 
and elaborate chambers, once thought, reasoned, dreamed, and sinned, the soul 
of Arbaces the Egyptian!” 

But Byron said, long ago, in Childe Harold, when gazing on a skull: 

‘¢ Yes, this was once ambition’s airy hall, 
The dome of thought, the palace of the soul,’ ete. 


And, once more, the fashionable Pelham moralizes: ‘‘ and as the 
Earth from the Sun, so immortality drinks happiness from virtue, which 
is the smile upon the face of God.’’* This he italicises as one of his 


* Vol. II. p. 196. 
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most wondrous original reflections—yet it may be found in the Diary 
of a Physician.* 

Mr Bulwer is particularly conceited and arrogant with respect to his 
subject. He asserts that all others have failed in attempting to describe 
the destruction of Pompeii, and that, therefore, he will stand alone, the 
intellectual monarch of the Ruins. ‘The candid and modest and origi- 
nal gentleman probably forgot ‘ Valerius’ and Croly and Milman and 
Dr Gray and ourself; but the productions of such persons can be of 
little consequence to such a Paul Clifford in letters and Mirabeau in 
morals. 

Mr Bulwer, likewise, is ostentatious of his learning, and he quotes 
from ancient authors with an air of infinite self-complacency, though 
his citations had been conveniently collected, a century since, in the 
Archeologia Greca of Archbishop Potter! These volumes now lie be- 
fore us, and there may all his erudition be found within a very accessi- 
ble compass. His theological knowledge or deistical design, we know 
not which, is not more profound or canonical; for he makes his Chris- 
tian Olinthus say, that “eighty years ago,” that is, from the birth of 
Christ, ‘‘there was no assurance to man of God or of a certain or de- 
finite future beyond the grave”’! ! 

We have now done with Mr Bulwer, his immoralities, and his pla- 
giarisms. We have sought to be very brief in our exposition, and, for 
the first time that we ever expressed such a desire, we request the lite- 
rary periodicals, with which we exchange, to reprint this article. 





THE FINE ARTS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
The Pending Congressional Bill.t 


Tue Congress of these twentyfour independent and flourishing and 
powerful confederacies represents the purest integrity and highest in- 


* In the story called ‘A Young Man about Town,’ we think. 

t In Congress, a joint resolution, directing contracts to be made for Histori- 
eal Paintings for the Rotunda of the Capitol, was taken up— 

Mr Adams, of Massachusetts, said he discovered that the resolution proposed 
that four artists be employed in the execution of the proposed paintings. He 
doubted whether four native artists could be found competent to the under- 
taking. , 

Mr Wise said, Sir, 1 am proud to say and believe, that this country—the 
great masters dead—is richer now in native talents, in the fine arts, than any 
country on the globe. Without meaning to be invidious in the naming of our 
artists, as an American, I will boast that Alston is the finest historical painter, 
Sully the finest portrait painter, and Greenough is the finest sculptor in the 
world, 

Mr Ward said he was proud to know that there were a host of American ar- 
tists fully competent to this task. He would be loath to do such injustice to 
the young artists of America, as was implied in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr Adams.) 

Mr Burgess said, If we are so crowded with artists, why not let them all 
have an equal chance for the prize. Let them select their subjects, produce their 
paintings, expose them to every eye, and let the public select such as are most 
worthy of selection. } ; 

Mr Wise said, This country, sir, is not only the richest in the fine arts now, 
but is the richest country in the world, in historical events, for the pencil of the 

ainter!—In historical events of the battle field, and in the council chamber. 
very inch of ground ‘in this country is consecrated to freedom, by events great, 
holy, and sacred. 
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tellect of the affiliated republics. All its decisions, therefore, should 
be dictated by that justice which calumny cannot arraign, and that wis- 
dom which posterity will admire and reverence. The sinister partiali- 
ties and intrigues of party—the petulant rejoinders and vehement de- 
nunciations of personal foes, or factious partisans, or rival orators, are 
not only unconnected with legislative enactments, but they reflect dis- 
honour on a nation which will become the most formidable, as it now is 
the happiest on earth. Why should the Parthian arrows of wit or the 
firebrands of sedition be hurled through the Capitol to illumine, with 
baleful light, the cities of the Western World? Recrimination and in- 
vective confer no honour on the inflicter, though they often awaken 
revenge in the bosom of the injured. No sectional feelings should in- 
fluence that august assembly which wields the destinies of the great 
Republic; but every State—every Senator and Representative should 
consult the dignity of his station and the claims of his country, and 
hold himself equally above the temptation of mere local popularity 
and the bribe of gold or office. We revere the Congress of the United 
States as a splendid assemblage of genius, knowledge and patriotism ; 
and, therefore, we shall speak with a patriot’s freedom when ought 
oceurs which casts reproach or dishonour on our national fame. 

A bill has been recently presented for the consideration of Congress 
to procure four historical paintings commemorative of the early history 
of our country, to adorn the vacant spaces of the Rotunda. The bill 
itself is good, but the piquant and unique remarks, elicited from the 
assembled wisdom of the nation, will create a scoffing smile beyond 
the Atlantic, at our ignorance of art and our depreciation of Ameri- 
can artists, as well as at the manner proposed to foster the talent of the 
country. Cicero has wisely said, that ‘‘to honour is to cherish the 
arts,’ but, in the debate which ensued on the question, an eminent 
statesman, (Mr John Quincy Adams) arises to chill the ardour and 
paralyze the energies of our artists by declaring that, if four artists 
are employed, the work will be disgraceful to our country, because so 
many artists cannot be found who are capable of accomplishing the task! 
Whatever may have been the motive of Mr Adams for such an asser- 
tion, it is certainly no proof of delicacy or modesty in him while 
he arrogates to himself a knowledge of all artists and of all the unde- 
veloped genius throughout our extensive country. Is it thus that the 
light of genius must be elicited? 

Mr Burges was more reasonable when he said, ‘ let them all have 
an equal chance for the prize, and let the public select such as are 
most worthy of selection.” The dictatorial manner adopted by our 
otherwise able and wellinformed countryman, Mr Adams, is the curse 
of art in this country. In the same spirit are our Academies of Art 
conducted by men who, otherwise able, are alien to the arts. Their 
studies and their attainments are alike incompatible with the feeling 
and the knowledge of viriu. 

Mr Ward enumerated the names of many artists of merit, some of 
whom he overrates, while the names of younger and older men of at- 
tested ability, and of some young and very promising artists, who have 
all the ambition to make an attempt when they see the course is open 
for honourable competition, are deprived of an opportunity for con- 
sideration. 

It has been asserted, too, that our country has not subjects favour- 
able to art. This false opinion has been ably met by Mr Wise when 
he says ‘it is the richest in the world in historical events.’ ‘There 
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is scope enough, most certainly, for the talents of another Raffaelle or 
Angelo in sublimity of story, and more than could employ the glowing 
genius of Titian in colouring. 

The wrongs of the Aborigines alone are more than a sufficient an- 
swer to the want of subjects. ‘The events, too, of the Revolution are 
many and sublime. All is nature, and of a high character. ‘The mighty 
cause of our ancestors, who bled for the establishment of the privileges 
and blessings we now enjoy, should bring into active and pictorial ef- 
fect the noble sacrifices of the most daring and devoted spirits, who, if 
not now appreciated, will be in after ages, and by the remotest poste- 
rity. For pictorial representation, nothing can be finer in itself, or 
more inspiring to the heart of an American painter, who will most 
assuredly paint best what he feels most deeply. Give the subject a 
fair trial, and, as one of the members asserted, ** /et the execution com- 
port with the dignity of our national history, and let the works tend to 
nurture the arts at home, and redound to the credit of our country!” 

But how shall we begin? Let us learn from that enlightened and 
liberal, however bigoted nation, who understand these matters better 
than we, in our still dependent country, can possibly do. Let us look 
to England and other countries. Let us begin to cultivate a pure taste 
which our successors will improve and perfect; let us be convinced of 
the truth, that the arts of a nation prove a nation’s greatness. Let 
literature and the graphic arts go hand in hand. Let the arts with us, 
as they do in England and Germany, in future become an indispensa- 
ble branch of a statesman’s education. ‘Then should not our country 
be dishonoured in the eyes of Europe, by such expressions as those 
uttered in public debate on the floor of Congress. Is it certain that 
even the greatest and most celebrated names among artists might not 
be eclipsed by one comparatively obscure? What occurred in England 
to our great countryman, Benjamin West, the royal painter, when the 
British nation determined to commemorate the great victory of Lord 
Nelson? The British Institution, unconnected with the national order, 
gave out, for competition among the artists, the subject of the death of 
the hero of Trafalgar, and liberally offered premiums of different de- 
grees for the different specimens presented of such reduced sizes as 
would exhibit the invention and composition of the artists, in picturing 
the story. The illustrious West entered the lists, and it was thought 
by almost the whole nation that it was presumptuous vanity in any to 
compete with him for the prize. But the result changed public senti- 
ment. Not even those artists who, in general reputation, were next to 
West in distinction, obtained the triumph. Artists from all parts, young 
and old, ambitiously exerted their best talents to the utmost. Those, 
who had a high reputation, perhaps rested too securely upon it, while 
others, who had a fame to create, had nothing to lose, and bent their 
whole energies towards the attainment of distinction. A Mr Davis, 
it is said, a young portrait painter who had never attempted historical 
composition before, gained, by general acclamation, the honour of the 

rize. Another instance will confirm our position. After the battle 
of Waterloo, the British Institution, as before, seeing the good effect of 
honourable competition on artists and the arts, offered premiums for the 
best sketches in oil colours of this battle; and several of the most dis- 
tinguished painters exerted themselves to the utmost, but were again 
disappointed by superior claims from hitherto dormant talent. It is re- 
corded that a young man of the name of Clennel, who had devoted 
most of his time and study to simple rural landscape painting, embrac- 
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ing figures of a small size, by a single astonishing effort, bore off the 
prize, to the discomfiture of his more experienced brethren. 

We would recommend to Congress to decide upon the subjects first, 
and then offer premiums for such sketches as shall be considered by a 
competent committee as admissible, giving premiums number one, two, 
three, ete. Out of these, let a selection be made of the design and the 
artist for each work, according to merit. ‘These sketches should be 
preserved in the Capitol, and publicly exhibited. Congress might al- 
low the artists until next session for the presentation of their claims; 
let there be no haste to dishonour the country with works which can- 
not be seen till they are done. It is then too late to remedy the evil, 
and the expense, having been incurred upon worthless productions, will 
cast a stain upon the nation, and prove the deathblow to genius. 

It is a subject of regret that more than one artist (Colonel Trum- 
bull) had not been employed upon the paintings already in the Ro- 
tunda. Trumbull was a good painter thirty years ago, while West was 
his Mentor, but alas! his powers are gone. But why give him in his 
affluent old age four more pictures, when he has received about forty 
thousand dollars of the public money already, and his pictures in the 
Rotunda do no credit to his reputation, and reflect no honour on the 
American school of arts. 

The mode of employing artists, as here proposed, is truly republi- 
can, although borrowed from our English ancestors. It is fair to all, 
and, as a matter of business even, is preferable to any other. Genius 
of a high character may remain inactive if deprived of an honourable 
and public opportunity to try its strength, and Government should by 
every means aid its active usefulness, and encourage the diffident spirit 
of art to make a trial. 

Not more than two subjects should be proposed at a time: premiums 
of three rates may be offered, but the successful candidate might or 
might not be entitled to a premium.—His commission to paint the large 
picture is honour enough. The sketches should be in ov! colours, and 
not more than three or four feet long. ‘This would be large enough to 
give character to the invention and sentiment. ‘The expense would be 
a few hundred dollars, (inconsiderable in itself,) but it might prove in 
the end the most economical, and at the same time impartial for the 
employer, and honourable to the employed. For the honour of the 
country, this subject should be impressed upon the minds of our mem- 
bers of Congress in a manner neither to be neglected nor forgotten. 

J. N. 





AMERICAN STATUARIES. 


In Mr Dunlap’s History of the Arts of Design* there is an extraordinary mis- 
statement, which deserves both comment and reprehension. We regret this ex- 
ceedingly; because Mr Dunlap and the individual, whose cause we now espouse, 
have always been upon friendly terms, and the latter still entertains for the ve- 
teran historian the highest esteem as a fellow-citizen and fellow-artist. But the 
influence of injurious statements must be repelled through a medium as public 
as that which he has adopted, though utterly without vainglory or hostility 
either to the biographer or to the gentleman, Greenough, whom he has so indus- 
triously eulogized. 


* Vol. IT. v. 423. 
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After closing his remarks upon Greenough’s statue of Washington, our his- 
torian adds, * Another statue ought to proceed from the same hand. America 
must have a statue of La Fayette, the companion—the friend of Washington. 
Greenough,” he continues, “has a claim to the execution of this statue, inde- 
pendent of his talents and skill.’’ To prove the justice of this artist’s superior 
claims, Mr Dunlap subjoins a letter from Mr Fennimore Cooper, the novelist, 
stating that Greenough had modelled a bust of La Fayette at La Grange, in 
1831, under the superintendence and inspection of Mr Cooper himself. Cooper’s 
letter is a very museum of curious matter, and occupies more space in Mr 
Dunlap’s book than he has devoted to the entire history of many of the first 
artists of our country! He speaks of a bust of La Fayette, made by David long 
before—a good likeness, but too poetic ; “does not remember ever to have seen 
anything of Gen. La Fayette that had the least pretension to be the production 
of an artist of any eminence, but these heads of David and Greenough ;” and says 
that La Fayette was unwilling to sit to Greenough for his bust: * but it was so 
desirable to get a bust by a native artist, that the matter was pushed a little be- 
yond the strict rules of propriety.” At length, says MrC., the old gentleman 

ielded to their importnnities; saying, ‘well, we will have this bust too, and 
it shall be the American bust, while David’s shall be the French bust.” But 
let us turn from this delightful story in praise of things done “ away over the 
water,” and relate what has been accomplished even here, in this our godfor- 
saken realm of democracy. 

When La Fayette visited America, in 1824, Mr John Frazee, the now dis- 
tinguished sculptor, desiring to possess his likeness, and believing that the 
safest introduction to him would be through the Academy of Fine Arts, accord- 
ingly communicated his wishes to several of the members. His views were 
seconded, and, at a special meeting of the Directors, a delegation of three from 
their number was appointed to wait upon the ‘ Nation’s Guest,” and solicit him 
to sit for his bust. Messieurs John R. Murray, Ezra Weeks and Archibald 
Robertson were the gentlemen chosen, who, in company with the artist, called 
on La Fayette, at the City Hotel, and obtained his most cheerful consent. This 
was on the 5th of September, 1824. The next aay | Mr Frazee began his 
model in one of the rooms of the hotel. Finding that La Fayette wore a wig 
and that his head was entirely bald, he deemed it a favourable ped to 
take a cast which would preserve, with great precision, the bony and fixed parts 
of the head, and also facilitate his work. Therefore, with the General’s permis- 
sion, he made a cast over the entire and naked cranium. ' During this process, 
at the first sitting, several gentlemen were present, among whom were his son, 
George Washington La Fayette and Mr Archibald Robertson. When his mo- 
del was completed, La Fayette and his son both pronounced it a perfect like- 
ness, as did also many of the General’s friends, who examined it at that time. 
Some few weeks after, it occurred to Mr Frazee that it might not be injudicious 
to obtain the General’s written opinion of the bust. At this time, however, he 
had left New York for Washington, and had proceeded on his journey as far as 
Baltimore, to which place Mr Frazee wrote and received the following answer 
from his son. 


“ Mr John Frazee—New York. 

Sir—My father, General La Fayette, has received your letter to the date of 
New York, the 10th of November, and charges me with thanking you for it, as 
well as for the kind trouble you have taken with the finishing of his bust. My 
father expresses great approbation of the likeness you have made of him, and 
which I also feel much pleasure to say is very faithfully taken and beautifully 
executed. 

Will you be so good, sir, as to accept of the expression of my best regards. 
G. W. LarayvetrTe. 
Baltimore, November 26th, 1824. 


Another document in confirmation of Mr Frazee’s claims may properly sue- 
ceed ; although the best voucher, after all, is the bust itself. Having deposited 
in the Academy his first bust in plaster taken from the clay model, he re- 
ceived the following from Mr Robertson, the keeper and secretary. 

“I hereby certify, that General La Fayette, on the 6th of September, 1824, 
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at the solicitation of the American Academy of Fine Arts in the city of New 
York, permitted Mr John Frazee to take a cast from his head and model his 
likeness, and that a highly approved bust of him has been finished by Mr Frazee 
and deposited in the Academy. 7 
ALEXANDER RoBERTSON, 
Secretary of the American Academy of Fine Arts. 
New York, March 18, 1825. 


For our own amusement and the public edification, we will now revert to 
another of Mr Cooper’s curiosities, namely, his great epistle on the Fine Arts. 
He says, * La Fayette had two countries; and, in that light, two characters. 
His air was not always the same when addressing French and American audi- 
ences. With the former he assumed the more artificial tone, better suited to 
the genius of their language; while with us” (Messrs Cooper and Gree- 
nough!) ‘he submitted more to nature.” Well—be it so. If Fa Fayette, 
when in the presence of these gentlemen at La Grange, was more the Ameri- 
can, and more in unison with nature than when in company with Frenchmen,— 
then, upon this principle, he was still more so, still more the American when 
here upon these free shores—among a Free People, whom he aided by his 
own valour and love of liberty. When here, surrounded by his old companions 
in arms, and thousands of freemen hailing him with joy and gladness at every 
step,—was he not all American? With this view Mr Cooper would sustain 
the force of La Fayette’s own remark,—namely, that David’s should be the 
French, and Greenough’s the American bust;—both, however, were born at 
La Grange. But we suppose that the gratitude of Mr Greenough, for favours 
conferred by Mr Cooper, may tend greatly to increase the reputation of the no- 
velist. 'Wenow submit the question to the good sense and justice of our fellow- 
citizens, whether the bust which was brought forth here, upon this free soil 
itself, is not, after all, the only true and legitimate American Bust. Again, Mr 
Cooper says, “the fidelity of Greenough’s bust may be proved by a single 
fact,—to wit, that the posterior region of La Fayette’s head was very narrow 
when compared with the breadth in front of the ears;—that his ears were un- 
commonly large and lay flat to the head.”’ True, but will Mr Cooper with- 
hold the acknowledgment, that these portions of the cranium have so little 
flection, that a cast can be taken from them with mathematical precision? Con- 
sequently Mr. Frazee’s bust must have preserved all their peculiarities with 
greater fidelity than Greenough’s, measured by the eye only.* Mr Cooper 
classes David’s bust as the heroic-poelic, and thinks it possesses more of sen- 
timent than nature; while Greenough’s ‘is the very man, and should be dear 
to us in proportion as it is faithful.” But Mr Frazee’s bust is thought to em- 
body both sentiment and nature—the man and the hero—in one harmonious 
whole. May it not, therefore, be doubly dear to all who appreciate the purest 
patriotism blended with the highest integrity and universal benevolence ? 

Mr Dunlap, in his book, reflects censure upon Col. Trumbull for attempting 
to forestall public opinion and monopolize the Government Paintings. Now, 
has not Mr Dunlap committed the like sin, in calling upon government, some 
five, and, perhaps, ten years in advance, for another statue by Greenough? He 
sustains his claim, too, on the mere tpse dixit of a solitary and not infallible in- 
dividual, and with an apparent disregard of the wellknown and equal claims of 
other artists. We know not why Mr Cooper deemed himself a dictator in the 
Fine Arts, as well as an Apicius in edibles and a Cesar in politics: but this we 
know, we are not bound to bend in awe to his opinion. Ifa statue of La Fayette 
is wanted in America, Mr Dunlap is now summoned to show why Mr Frazee’s 
claim to the work is not as good as that of Mr Greenough, or of any other Artist. 
Perhaps Mr Dunlap may reply to our censures by asserting that he never knew 
that Frazee had executed a bust of La Fayette. But this plea will not avail; nor 


* It is proper to remark that it is not the practice of Frazee to take a cast of 
the head and face, in modelling his likenesses. Casting is only safe upon the 
fixed and bony parts; and when the face is cast, an after-sitting is required to 
perfect the likeness with the modelling tool. Lafayette’s head being bald, he 
embraced the opportunity to expedite the model and secure great truth to the 
cranium. 
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will it agree with his own words in his eriticisms upon Col. Trumbull:* “ If the 
historian cannot tell the whole truth, he must not at least violate the Anown 
truth.” But was he not acquainted with Frazee’s bust at the time it was made? 
He was a member of the Academy of Fine Arts at that time, and during the 
summer of 1824, was in New York, exhibiting his picture of ‘ Christ Rejected,’ 
and painting another larger one. But we kindly believe that he may have for- 
gotten the work, though in his notice of Frazee he says, “he remembered the 
admiration he felt at seeing (in one of the exhibitions of the National Academy) 
a bust of his mother, modelled by Frazee.’’ Now in this very same exhibition 
there was a copy in plaster of the bust of La Fayette, and it stood by the side 
of the artist’s mother, upon the same table! 

Mr Dunlap has been long and patiently employed upon his history of * The 
Arts of Design;’ and his protracted toils as well as his venerable character have 
won, at once, our sympathy and admiration. But we deeply regret that any 
circumstances should have induced him to publish his history until he had sys- 
tematized his abundant and conflicting materials, and prepared his mind to in- 
vestigate and adjudge with patience and impartiality. His sketch of Frazee is 
vague, meagre and uninteresting; the space devoted to his domestic statis- 
tics should have been occupied by the history of his genius, his toils and his 
triumphs. None, unacquainted with Frazee, can form a just idea of the sculp- 
tor from the indefinite outlines of Mr Dunlap or cherish those delightful asso- 
ciations which belong to Mrs Jameson’s portraits of Dannecker and Thorwald- 
son. We trust, however, that the time is not remote when Frazee will be justly 
appreciated; when his works will form a monument to our national honour and 
his genius soar above the clouds which have so long obscured it. Italy cannot 
confer Genius, though its temples, monuments and statues may aid mediocrity. 
London cannot create a poet, though it may readily inspire tact and the cunning 
power of plagiarism and adaptation. If we are Americans, let us cherish and 
caress our own in our own land, and leave all foreigners and residents in foreign 
countries to the enjoyment of their transatlantic fame! 


TABLE TALK. 


The Life of Locke.—The Rev. Dr Beasley has nearly completed his life of 
this celebrated metaphysician. ‘The deficiencies of Lord King are supplied and 
his errors corrected by one who is profoundly familiar with the most difficult 
and abstruse operations of the human mind. We shall hail the appearance of 
this work with a high degree of pleasure, for no one living is more admirably 
qualified to discuss and expound the arcana of thought, than Dr Beasley. 


Foreign Reviews.—The fortyfirst number of the Westminster and the one hun- 
dred and twentyfirst number of the Edinburgh Reviews have been republished 
by Mr Theodore Foster. We cannot speak so highly of the former as we should 
be pleased to do; the genius and eloquence of Bowring seem to have departed 
from its pages. But the latter we cannot commend too highly; the articles, 
especially, on the tragedy Van Arteveldt, Elliott’s Cornlaw Rhymes, the Tour 
in Switzerland and Mrs Jameson’s Visits and Sketches, are written with great 
energy and discriminating taste. Some of the greatest minds in England are 
devoted to its periodical literature, and we should be glad to know that their 
productions are encouraged among us, if our own are not neglected. 


The Theatres.—We have had little leisure and less inclination to visit these 
fashionable resorts ; but we believe that Messieurs Maywood and Co. are exert- 
ing themselves greatly to promote the pleasures of the public. The various 
entertainments at the Chesnut Street Theatre, we have reason to think, have 
been inferior to none in Europe. Tragedy, opera, comedy and melodrama have 
preceded each other in rapid succession, and large audiences have well re- 
warded the labours of the enterprising managers. 

The old Circus (now called the Walnut Street Theatre,) which, while leased 


*Vo. I. p. 358. 
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by Maywood and Co., was the only serious impediment to their prosperity, has 
opened under the management of a Mr Weems or Wemyss, who is said to be 
a decent comedian, lately from Pittsburgh. The newspapers and playbills teem 
with descriptions of certain portraits of actors and generals which embellich 
the house, and a long catalogue of the stock company—scarcely one of whom 
is known, except, perhaps, by the populace,—floats ever the town. Mr Weems 
appeals to the democracy for countenance and support, and we hope he will re- 
ceive their patronage; for we are sure that Mr Maywood can readily dispense 
with their judgment, and forgive their nonattendance at his fashionable house. 


Mr Brown’s Tragedy.—In our next number we shall commence the publica- 
tion of ‘ Francis the First, or the Prophet of St Paul’s,’ a tragedy by David Paul 
Brown, Esq. who in the midst of his immense business as a great lawyer and 
the social engagements which his fluent facetie create, finds leisure to enjoy the 
society of the Sacred Nine and to contribute to the treasures of cisatlantic lite- 
rature. One act of the drama, which possesses superior merit, will be pub- 
lished in each successive number. The story is rife with various interest, the 
characters, Henry VIII., Cardinal Wolsey, the Princess Mary, the Earl of 
Suffolk, ete. are discriminated with ability, and the entire tragedy has been 
written with eloquence and taste. The title is the same as that of Miss Fanny 
Kemble’s unfortunate play, but the subject has been delineated with a delicacy 
and the characters wrought out with a judgment which we seek in vain in that 
lady’s most unhappy portraitures of evil. We are gratified that Mr Brown has 
presented this excellent drama to us, and, we doubt not, our readers will be 
deeply interested in its perusal. 


Mrs Fanny Kemble Butler’s book of criticisms on our country has attracted 
far more attention and elicited far more newspaper belauding and deprecation 
than such a tome demands or justifies. Charles Kemble remitted or carried 
away from the United States to England, probably, one hundred thousand dol- 
lars; and his daughter has married an American man of fortune. Are not these 
enough? Our countrymen have conferred independence on a bankrupt, who 
threatens again to demand tributes both of gold and eulogy from a nation whom 
he affects to contemn; and they have applauded and patronized to the uttermost 
the very clever daughter of this arrogant foreign comedian. This should suffice ; 
for of what interest or importance can be the opinions which any Kemble en- 
tertains or expresses of us or our institutions? There is not a man of sense in 
all our republics who has not been utterly sickened at the voluntary vassalage 
which has been betrayed. Let Mrs Butler write what and where she pleases— 
but why should volcanoes and earthquakes bellow and yawn because she ap- 
proves or censures ? 


“Mr William Blackwood died at his house in Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, on 
Tuesday, the 16th of September, at six o’clock, A. M. in the fiftyeighth year 
of his age. His disease had been from the first pronounced incurable. 

“His Magazine engrossed a very large share of his time; and though he 
scarcely ever wrote for its pages himself, the general management and arrange- 
ment of it, with the very extensive literary correspondence which this involved, 
and the constant superintendence of the press, would have been more than 
enough to occupy entirely any man but one of firstrate energies. 

‘* No man ever conducted business of all sorts in a more direct and manly 
manner. His opinion was on all occasions distinctly expressed—his questions 
were ever explicit—his answers conclusive. His sincerity might sometimes be 
considered as rough, but no human being ever accused him either of flattering 
or of shuffling ; and those men of letters who were in frequent communication 
with him, soon conceived a respect and confidence for him, which, save in a 
very few instances, ripened into cordial regard and friendship. ‘The masculine 
steadiness and imperturbable resolution of his character were impressed upon 
all his proceedings ; and it will be allowed by those who watched him through 
his career, as the publisher of a literary and political miscellany, that these qua- 
lities were, more than once, very severely tested. He dealt by parties exactly 
as he did by individuals. Whether his principles were right or wrong, they 
were his and he never compromised or complimented away one tittle of them. 
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No changes, either of men or measures, ever dimmed his eye, or checked his 
courage. 

“To youthful merit he was a ready and generous friend ; and to literary per- 
sons of good moral character, when involved in pecuniary distress, he delighted 
to extend a bountiful hand.” 


Thom’s Statues.—* Perhaps no production of the chisel ever acquired popu- 
larity so suddenly and extensively as Mr Thom’s statues of ‘Tam O’Shanter and 
Souter Johnny. These were followed by companion statues of the Landlord 
and Landlady; but although the latter possessed great merit, yet the impres- 
sion which they made upon the public was by no means so strong as that which 
had been achieved by their predecessors. 

* Pursuing, however, very wisely, the same walk of art, Mr Thom has just 
opened an exhibition in London, of statues of Old Mortality and his Poney, exe- 
cuted with strict attention to accuracy, from Sir Walter Scott’s description in 
the first series of ‘ Tales of my Landlord.’ 

“The gravestone, on which Old Mortality reclines, is, we understand, an 
exact copy of one of Ayr-Moss, which was placed there in memory of the mar- 
tyrs, and which is inscribed with their names. He is represented as having 
suspended his operations for a moment; and, having thrown down his mallet 
and other tools, as looking up to answer the enquiries of some curious passer- 
by. An open Bible, with this verse from Proverbs, ‘The memory of the just 
is blessed, the name of the wicked shall rot,’ lies nearhim. The figure is easy 
and well proportioned, and the countenance expressive, exhibiting that hardness 
of feature and character which powerful and inveterate prejudices of any kind, 
and more especially of a religious kind, are calculated to produce. The texture 
of the flesh, and of the different articles of dress, has that imitative quality by 
which Mr Thom’s former works were distinguished; and, like them too, the 
material of the statue is a grey freestone. The hue of the poney, who is regard- 
ing his venerable and enthusiastic master with a look of more than actual in- 
telligence and affection, approaches to white. 

In an adjoining apartment, Mr Thom is at present engaged in modelling a 
figure of Dr Nichol, the Willie of Burns’ celebrated song :— 


*“ O! Willie brew’d a peck o’maut, 

And Rab and Allen came to see ;”’ 
which will form one of the group of the three good fellows (the other two being 
Mr Allen Masterton, and the poet himself,) whose festivity that song comme- 


morates. The head of Dr Nichol is finely marked; and the face, which is full 
of kindness and pleasantry, reminds us of our worthy old friend Jack Bannister.” 
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The Life of Mrs Siddons. By Thomas 
Campbell. New York. Harper & 
Brothers: 1834. 


‘The Pleasures of Hope’ and ‘ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming,’ the first an ele- 
gant and sometimes impassioned poem 
and the latter a classical and pathetic 
story, exalted the reputation of Mr 
Campbell far beyond his merits, Every 
subsequent attempt of his most chary 
uae ie been a signal, a humiliating 
failure. His Theodric would have dis- 
honoured even the hack scribes of the 
Della Cruscan school; and, though his 
taste and learning enabled him to judge 
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correctly of the productions of others, 
his own poetic essays became fewer 
and feebler until his inspiration ceased 
forever. Our admiration of Mr Camp- 
bell was never unbounded, or even 
great; he appeared in the twilight of 
inglish Poetry, when Mrs More’s tra- 
gedies, and Miss Seward’s sonnets and 
pastorals and Hayley’s sentimental 
nugie had satiated and sickened the 
world; and anything like manly 
thought and feeling was certain to win 
atriumph. But, had Campbell entered 
on the scene when Byron and Moore 
and Southey and Wordsworth were in 


the full glory of their mighty intel- 
27 
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lects, how different would have been 
his fame! Panegyric like invective, 
ie nee as well as prejudice, 
ecomes a fashion; and immortality, 
like oblivion, is often conferred upon 
a name, without judgment or justice, 
by undiscriminating contemporaries. 

r Campbell is a tender moral poet, 
a scholar and a man of taste; but thou- 
sands of greater spirits have departed 
to the realm of dreams, unmanifested, 
since his brilliant career began. This 
might have been discovered long ago, 
but the world is blind in its worship 
of idols though mad in its denuncia- 
tion of idolatry. But all may now 
behold the genius of Mr Campbell 
without disguise, and few, we think, 
will venture to assert that his Life of 
Mrs Siddons affords the least manifes- 
tation of his celebrated capacities. 
His subject was inauspicious, certain- 
ly, for Mrs Siddons, though a very 
great actress, was by no means an 
extraordinary, though a transcendantly 
haughty, woman. But what right 
had Mr Campbell to appropriate the 
thoughts and expressions of Galt and 
Boaden and other biographers of ac- 
tresses? Why does he give us meagre 
sketches of Mrs Siddons’ distinguish- 
ed predecessors, when we already pos- 
sess authentic and ample biographies 
of them all? or what relation can the 
history of the town of Brecon or the 
pedigree of the Kembles bear to the 
histrionic performances of an actress? 
In his ardent devotion to the great tra- 
gedian, Mr Campbell almost forgets 
that she had a husband, though her 
children are especially commemorated. 
We cannot discover, from his narra- 
tion, whether Mr Siddons continued 
to be an actor after his marriage with 
old Roger Kemble’s wife’s daughter, 
though we are told that he was a 
stroller before; nor, indeed, does he 
appear at all except as her travelling 
attendant, the witness of her theatrica 
contracts and the collector of her mo- 
neys. In no biography whatever did 
we ever behold so near a relative so 
utterly humiliated and disgraced. But 
even to his heroine, in her palmiest 
days, Mr Campbell fails to render jus- 
tice. His views of the English stage 
are vague and uninteresting, and the 
glimpses he gives of byegone drama- 
usts are shadowy and remote. No 
power of analysis, no grasp of thought, 
and little acumen in criticism is mani- 
fested ; and the entire relation is fraught 
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with abundant evidences of an indo- 
lent or degenerated mind. 


A Memoir of the Life of William 
Livingston, Governor of New Jersey 
from 1776 to 1790, ete. By Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, jr. New York. J. 
& J. Harper: 1833. 


This is an interesting and instruc- 
tive biography of a wit, a scholar, a 
poet and a patriot, a soldier and a 
sage. Governor Livington was sum- 
moned to sustain a station of vast re- 
sponsibility and imminent peril during 
the stormiest days of our most sangui- 
nary Revolution; and no man ever 
consecrated himself to his country. with 
more disinterested devotion. By his 
wisdom and his wit—by his sacrifices 
and his sufferings—by his counsels as 
a statesman and his untiring exertions 
in the field, he aided our immortal pa- 
triots in conferring upon this country 
independence and peace, while he 
secured for himself a fame which can- 
not perish. As a writer, he was ar- 
dent, energetic and undaunted; in a 
just cause he ever was “ determined 
to proceed unawed and alike fearless 
of the humble scoundrel and the emi- 
nent villain,’? as he himself asserted; 
and never, during a long, an endan- 
gered and yet honoured life, did he 
abandon his principle or forswear his 
faith. His was a quick and compre- 
hensive and selfrelying mind; and 
nobly did his actions confirm his doc- 
trines. During the darkest hours that 
ever fell upon a bleeding and almost 
despairing country, he saw the dawn 
of Liberty glimmering through the 
thunderclouds, and his firm and daunt- 
less spirit was felt alike amidst the 
temporary triamphs of our foes and the 
defeat and discomfiture of our armies. 
He toiled without the expectation of 
fame or the hope of profit; yet he lived 
to witness the termination of the strug- 

les and to share the honours of our 

Nation’s patriotic Fathers. Let not 
such men be forgotten while the power 
they created is spreading over the 
world! 


Hamlet: A Dramatic Prelude, in Five 
Acts. By James Rush, M. D. Phi- 
ladelphia. Key & Biddle: 1834. 


The author of that learned and ex- 
cellent work, ‘ The Philosophy of the 
Human Voice,’ whatever he may 
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write, must develope original views 
and impart uncommon thoughts. He 
dwells not, spellbound, in the enchant- 
ed circle of custom, but deeply thinks 
on what he dares to execute. His 
mind is suotle, searching and vigilant, 
and it pierces beneath the shows of 
things into the very core of their being. 
But the anatomizing power of profound 
comprehension is not always blended 
with the poetic faculty, nor can the mi- 
nutest knowledge of spondees, iambics 
and trochees enable one to illustrate, as 
a poet, what he expounds as a philoso- 
pher. We doubt not that Cicero was 
better acquainted with the technicali- 
ties of the poetic art than even Virgil 
or Horace; but, notwithstanding, his 
verses were not superior to Nero’s, and 
Persius asserts and proves that those 
were execrable. Dr Rush has very 
logically expounded the rhythmical 
structure which he has adopted in this 
Prelude, but, nevertheless, there are 
scarcely twenty perfect lines in the 
entire book. He says that, reluctant- 
ly, he has “regarded linear equality,” 
whereas, had he been ambitious of 
extreme ruggedness and inequality, he 
could scarcely have succeeded better 
than in the drama before us. For in- 
stance, is there rhythm or cesura or 
‘linear equality” in lines like these? 
We might quote a thousand such. 

‘ Lord Hamlet, whose intelligence is as 
A star upon the bosom of his prince- 


yy etc. 
Ophe. Love’s hasty 
Will sometimes o’erruns his duty. 


Ham. Why, the 
Common rose, with only perfume’s 
vulgar ; 
Quality, exacts a careful kindness 
from, etc. 


We cite not these as evidences of 
Dr Rush’s ignorance of poetic struc- 
ture, but as examples of his designedly 
harsh, abrupt and dislocated style. 
When his racy and original thoughts 
are expressed in prose, as in scene 
third, act third, they are perused with 
great pleasure, for his humour and 
sarcasm are as delightful as his misan- 
thropic philosophy is instructive. But, 
we cannot divine the purpose of Dr 
Rush in the composition of this mis- 
named Prelude. To what is it a pre- 
Inde? the murder of Hamlet? That, 
however, is the consummation of the 
tragedy. And what possible affiliation 
can there be between a preface, which 
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assails the medical profession, and the 
stratagems and adventures of young 
Hamlet of Denmark? The whole 
matter is an enigma of Audipus. Our 
limited space not only forbids us to 
indulge in quotations, but also to en- 
large our remarks; a single extract 
will illustrate the fine sense and ab- 
stract meditation which Dr Rush has 
deemed it judicious to convey in such 
strange language and uncouth rhythm. 


Ham. How goes 
The world, Marcellus ? 
Mar. As all things go, that 
Sets out bad,—from worse to worse. 
Ham. Why, to me, 
The infant Now, how vile soe’er, is 
but 
The ditto of old father Time. I look 
On both, and would outline them 
thus :— 
Things, mean 
As always, creep about the throne, to 


nibble 

On its crumbs or envy-eat its sub- 
stance. 

Tyranny, that self-curse everywhere, 
with his 

Co-misery submission,—collared or 
handcuffed,— 


Each wears equal chains. Whilst 
Freedom’s magistrates 

On slippery seats, sit robed in hard- 
earned bonds, 


With rods of mock authority.—The 


senses 

Are five slaves. And reason, still the 
boasted 

Father of the unreasonable. Squint 
hypocrisy, 


That points and seems to look—to 
heaven, still gives 

His lick-lip leering at the harlot 
Earth. 

The virtuous and the worthless, as it 
seems 

By worldly recompense, are each alike 

Such chosen sons of providence, that 
Good Luck 

Often is their blind old patriarch 
still, to 

Give the greatest cheat the blessing. 
The should-be 





Self-sufficiencies,—morals and law 
stand at the 

Elbow of opinion. Whilst all actions 
else, 

Being jesuits in their day, find varied 
reason 

For their ever changing fitness. 
This is 
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Then the abstract of all time:—old 
novelty, 

Marcellus! 

Mar. But sure, my lord, the 

villany 

Of politicians makes—new novelty, in 

Denmark. 

Ham. Nay, thou canst find nothing 

in this 

Little nook of earth, that hath not 
been: though 

Dropped from record, through the rank 
abundance 

Of its likes. The world has been so 
long, and 

Man so poor in works, that art had 
need to 

Have a grant for repetition of herself, 

To seem to be employed.—Why yes, 
Marcellus, 

We are but the dittoes, I might say, 
e’en . 

Of our former selves. I can well 
think, that 

Two like us, within some other trace- 
less 

Kingdom of the eternal time, may thus 
have 

Stood, ay, in our visages and names, 

And preached a useless satire on man- 


kind.” 


The book is published in good taste, 
but its punctuation is execrable. Its 
stage directions are particularly minute, 
as if Dr Rush imagined that it might 
be acted. Altogether, the ‘ Prelude’ 
is a dramatic curiosity, which, if pe- 
rused as prose, will gratify an atten- 
tive and thoughtful reader. 





A History of the Church from the 
Earliest Ages to the Reformation. 
By the Rev. George Waddington, 
M. A. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, ete. New York. Har- 

er & Brothers: 1834. 
his large and handsome volume is 

a valuable and interesting compend of 
ecclesiastical history. The author 
manifests good sense and liberality 
(which excellent qualities, we fear, 
neither Mosheim nor Milner could 
well appreciate); his arrangement is 
judicious and his language remarkable 
for perspicuity and elegance. We 
have perused portions of his book with 
pleasure and profit, and we recommend 
it to all who would possess an authen- 
tic, impartial and well written history 
of the Christian Church within a con- 
venient compass. 


The Religious Souvenir for 1835. Phi- 
ladelphia. Key & Biddle. 


In typography, binding and costly 
illustrations, this is an exceedingly 
beautiful book, and deserves to be in- 
scribed by heroic love with the name 
of the loveliest maiden in the land. 
Some of its contributions, too, (though 
we have ceased to expect genius in 
the annuals) are highly respectable; 
but we cannot think that Mrs Si- 
gourney or Miss Gould has done her- 
self justice in her poetry. The tale 
entitled ‘The Invasion,’ by the for- 
mer lady, is far the best prose article 
in the book; the sad story is told with 
much pathos. Where did Mr Gaylord 
Clark find the thoughts and images 
that embellish his ‘Destruction of 
Sodom?’ In ‘ The Cities of the Plain!’ 
But we forgive him, for his verses on 
Dr Bedell demonstrate his incapacity 
to think with originality or write with 
eloquence. We should be pleased to 
see the annuals adorned and sustained 
by a higher order of intellect, but we 
cannot withhold our cordial praise of 
the moral purity and agreeable interest 
of this beautiful Souvenir. 





Novellettes of a Traveller. Edited by 
Henry Junius Nott. 2 vols. New 
York. Harper & Brothers: 1834. 


Though the prefatory life of Singu- 
larity, the journeyman printer (who is 
the reputed author of these volumes) 
combines much Cervantesian humour 
with knowledge of the world and sar- 
castic philosophy; and though some of 
the tales are not without interest, yet 
we cannot think that Prof. Nott has 
conferred honour upon himself by the 
publication. His language is not al- 
ways well chosen; his incidents are 
too rapidly developed; the characters 
are often undefined; and we feel, too 
frequently, during the perusal, that the 
author did not feel. ‘The poet or no- 
velist is not required to think with 
mathematical precision or philosophic 
intensity; but he should paint a scene 
like an artist and describe a catastro- 
phe as if the deed was in the very act 
of fulfilment. Prof. Nott, we appre- 
hend, is an unpractised writer in this 
species of composition; but, with his 
humour and imagination, he may suc- 
ceed better hereafter. 
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